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For the Companion. | 


THE LITTLE PROFESSOR. 


Carl Leyfert was sixteen years old, and quite 
too old to cry; at least, he had supposed so. But 


“I wonder if I have my exercises of this grade,” 
he exclaimed at last. ‘I mean tolook.” A vig- 
orous ransacking of an old trunk produced the 
desired book, and Carl’s face showed pardonable 
pride as he compared the two. There certainly 
was a good deal of difference between the achieve- 


at the pupils’ concerts. To be sure, when one 
stopped to think of it, this was different; a regu- 
lar professors’ concert; and very few knew that 
the name opposite the violin solo was not that 
of as grown-up a person as any of them. 

When the evening actually came, and Carl 


he was lying on the floor of his little room, and | ments of the boy who was studying music as an | found himself in an inner room of the concert- 


struggling with something very like sobs. 

“Oh, I did want to goso much!” he moaned. 
He had no mother to tell his troubles to, poor 
child! He had only a stern father, who had just 
refused him a pleasure. Carl had rushed home 
from school, and, by rare good fortune, finding 
his father alone, had begged permission to attend 
a base-ball match, with all his soul in his eager 
eyes. For an instant Prof. Leyfert hesitated. For 
an instant Carl had hoped. 

“No, you can’t go,” he said at length. 

Noticing the intense disappointment in his son’s 
face, he condescended for once to give a reason. 

“You haf your practeesing for de concert. Dere 
is none too much time. Did you vant to go so 
much ?” 

Carl knew his father too well to take advantage 
of the softened tone, and try to tease him. He 
turned away without a word, and had flown up 
here to battle with his disappointment as best he 
could. ? 

“He might have let me off for once,” he mut- 
tered, angrily. ‘That old concert! I never can 
do as the other boys do!” 

Ah! but perhaps Carl could do something which 
the other boys could not. 

At the very moment when he was thinking hard 
and somewhat rebellious thoughts of his father, 
the professor was giving a strong proof of his af- 
fection for him. A friend had come in by one 
door as Carl dashed out of the other. 

‘“‘] have another scholar for you, Leyfert.” 

“And I haf no room,” returned the professor. 

“You must make room. It’s that Macdonald I 
spoke to you of. He’s very anxious to take les- 
sons of you; would come inthe evening. Give 
him Carl’s hour, can’t you ?” 

The professor looked up. 

“Shoemakers’ children should not go unshod,” 
he said, dryly. 

“Well, they generally do,” laughed the other. 
“Oh, the boy can’t be very far advanced. You can 
hand him over to one of the younger teachers.” 

“Dat is very goot nonsense. You are no musi- 
cian, or you would not say dat. I gif my boy my 
best.” 

“Come now, Leyfert, we understand all that. 
Of course your hours are full. That’s well for 
your dignity and reputation, but you can make 
room if you try. Macdonald has a great deal of 
talent; he will make it worth your while; pay 
double if necessary. Give him the evening hour.” 

The professor was roused at last. ‘He cannot 
haf it!” he exclaimed, excitedly. ‘Not if he vas 
von prince! Bah! you haf no princes here. Vell, 
den, not if he vas—Mendelssohn himself !” 

In the meantime, Carl, ignorant of any sacri- 
fices except his own, had dried his eyes and taken 
up his violin. He did not bear that any grudge; 
it had been his comforter in many a lonely hour. 
He rested his cheek against it and drew the bow 
softly across the strings, trying to catch the air of 
a fantasie he had heard the night before. This 
was rather a stolen pleasure. If his father caught 
him playing without his notes !—— 

Carl stopped short, with a sudden thought. And 
he thought aloud, as he had formed the habit of 
doing from being much alone. 

“There! I must correct Willie’s exercises. It 
would never do to forget them.” For Carl had a 
little pupil of his own, a boy of ten, who looked 
up to him as wonderfully wise, because he was a 
few steps further on in the long climb which music 
exacts from its votaries. He took a book from 
the table, and examined a blurred and blotted 
page with a frown that made his boyish face look | 
oddly like his father’s. 

“I wish Willie would ever remember his parallel 
fifths,” he said, presently. Then, with an amused 
look, “I wonder what my father would say to 
this! He’ll be after me some of these days, if 
I’m not more strict with him; but, somehow, I 
can’t bear to be. Oh! it does well enough. Wil- 
lie wouldn’t do anything at all with a cross teach- 





er. He’s very easily discouraged as it is, and he 
gets no end of petting and praise at home. How 
they did like that duet! They seemed to think | 
Willie did it all.” 

Carl was making rapid corrections as he spoke, 
and either Willie had been more careless, or he was 
more critical than usual. | 


| 


accomplishment, and the one who hoped to make 
it a profession. 

But then Carl shrugged his shoulders, remem- 
bering his own training, which had also been dif- 
ferent. Long hours of hard practice, rigorously 
exacted; the utmost care and effort always insist- 
ed upon; sundry severe scoldings; that had well- 
nigh broken his heart, for Carl was an affectionate 
boy and docile in the main. And, even yet, though 
he was seldom careless, Carl was not free from 
the dread, on days when he was more than usually 
stupid, or his father more than usually worried, 
of a sharp cuff or two which hurt his dignity 
far more than his ears. Half his short life had 
been spent in this way. 

“And I don’t know anything yet,” he said, sad- 
ly; but that was a sure sign that he was learning. 

So far the boy’s ambition had been merely the 
reflection of his father’s. But it would not be 
long before he would be working for work’s sake, 
with as keen a desire to excel as any one could 
possibly have for him. 

The coming concert would be quite an event in 


| Carl’s life; his first public appearance, in fact. 


But he did not think much about it, except that it 
was a great bore and abridged his play-time. 
He did not dread it at all, having often played 
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hall with the other performers, he was conscious 
of a new feeling of excitement. Boy-like, he 
could not stay there. 

In the course of his explorations he came upon 
a capital hiding-place under the stairs, where he 
could peep at the audience, himself unseen. He 
stayed there some time, and found it very amusing 
at first. But the music sounded strangely there; 
everything looked weird and unnatural; and at 
last it seemed to the boy’s excited imagination 
that he was not looking upon human faces like his 
own, but upon a horrible, many-eyed monster, such 
as he had read of in fairy tales, that could only be 
charmed into quiet by the sounds of sweet music. 

How he roared whenever the music ceased! 
Carl began to tremble at thought of being him- 
self the charmer. 

“Pshaw!” he said, with a little impatient shake. 
“As if I’d never been at concerts before! There 
isn’t such a crowd as there was the night Ole Bull 
played. It was just packed that night, and I 
know he wasn’t afraid.” 

There was not quite as much consolation in 
that thought as Carl had hoped. He was tremb- 
ling all over now. 
exclaimed. “I shall fail, I know I shall, and be 
disgraced forever !” 








“Oh, I can never do it!” he | 


Poor Carl did not realize, as he would in after 
years, how small is one atom in God’s great uni- 
verse, or how few of the strangers before him 
would ever think of him again, whether he did 
well or ill. Terror mastered him so completely 
at last that he dashed up stairs, determined to 
brave his father’s anger, which woula be terrible 
enough, and beg to be let off. 

The inner room was crowded now, and not very 
well lighted.’ Carl could not at once distinguish 
his father, and he shrank into a corner and waited. 
Fortunately, he waited long enough to hear his 
own name spoken. 

“T wonder you are not afraid to have Carl do 
that, he’s so timid.” 

Could it be his father who replied, with a ring 
in his tone? “Ach! you do not know Carl. He 
vill not fail me! He vill not do as ve// as most 
days; it is not to be egspected. But he vill do his 
best.” He added a sentence or two in German. 
“Carl has practised faithfully. I am very proud 
of my boy.” 


No, Carl would not fail him—not now. He 
glanced at the programme in his hand. There 


was yet time for a hasty retreat to his hiding- 
place, to shed a few excited tears of joy. Why, 
the boy had never dreamed of such a triumph as 
this! 

He had seen his father chiefly in the light of 
a hard task-master. Never before had he realized 
the strong bond of affection between them. He 
shook his fist at the unconscious audience. 

“Yes, I will play for you now,” he said, with 
an excited little laugh. 

When his turn came to play, Carl was on hand, 
tuning his instrument with as much apparent 
composure as if he had been going to take a les- 
son. 

“Steady now, Carl!” said his father, in a low 
voice, as he searched the pale face with his piere- 
ing eyes. He did not know what to make of the 
smile that answered him. 

He thought it childish bravado, for he knew the 
lad too well to doubt that he was afraid. But 
there was no time for further encouragement, even 
if the professor had been the man to give it. They 
went on the stage together. 

And the audience, to him like a horrible mon- 
ster, roared again, a louder and more terrible roar 
than even before, at sight of its youthful victim. 
Carl’s blind, unreasoning terror came back. Ah, 
he could never do it! 

Happily, his father was to accompany him, and 
the rippling notes of the soft prelude sang these 
words in the excited boy’s ears, “I am very—very 
—very proud of my boy,” 
over again. 

Nerved by that thought, Carl summoned cour- 
age to begin, and once launched upon his theme, it 
was not as hard as he had feared. He played with 
a coolness that surprised his father. True, he made 
some mistakes, but they were such as only the 
trained ear could distinguish, and he did not fal- 
ter. The audience was charmed quite as much by 
the performer’s youth, and his grave intentness, 
as by the sweet music that came from his violin. 


over—and over—and 


“That youngster’s used to this sort of thing,” 
said some one not too well-bred to whisper. ‘He’ll 
look as old and grave as his father, in a couple of 
years,” said some one else. And that was all they 
knew about it. : 

The little pupil was there, with a huge bouquet, 
which he was anxious to present with his own 
hands. Twice, during a lull in the music, he 
stepped forward, but retired in great confusion, on 
finding that Car] had not finished. 

Those near the platform were much amused at 
this, but Carl knew nothing of it. They would 
have been still more amused if they could 
have known the running accompaniment of his 
thoughts,— 

“That wasn’t so bad—there goes a sixteenth! 
Father won’t like that—now if I can only get this 
andante—gracious, I'l never play again!” 

It was over at last, and the flowers duly pre- 
sented. Poor Carl did not know roses from cab- 
bages, just then. He resisted a strong impulse to 
hurl the bouquet at Willie’s head, and he thought 
it very unkind of him to give him that clumsy 
thing to hold, and add to his difficulties. 

But surely the ordeal was past. Ah no! for the 
cruel people were clapping vigorously. The ap- 
plause rose and fell, and rose again to a perfect 
tumult. 

Carl was obliged to go forward, and bow his 
thanks. It was not triumph; it was torture to the 
sensitive child. A sudden fear seized him lest he 
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might have to repeat. But his father was neither | 
so hard nor so unobservant as Carl fancied. He 
had his own anxiety, and dismissed the lad per- 
emptorily and went on with the programme, in 
spite of repeated calls for “the little professor.” 

To his great relief, Carl found himself once 
more in the inner room. But there were people 
there, too, and they crowded around him, and 
they were saying—oh, he did not know what! 
Ife bowed and shook hands mechanically enough. 

“How unresponsive that boy is!” exclaimed a 
young man who had tried to compliment him. 

“Do you wonder?” asked some one with more 
discernment. It was a distinguished pianist, who | 
had left his own first appearance far behind. But 
he had not forgotten it. He followed Carl as he 
retreated to a corner, and talked kindly to him a 
little while about anything and everything ex- 
cept his own performance. 

He did not get much response either. But the 
boy’s eyes followed him when his turn came to 
play. 

“And I wish him very good success,” muttered 
Carl, from the depths of his grateful heart. And 
now the boy could do nothing but watch anxiously 
for his father. He came at last, but he took no 
notice of Carl, beyond giving him a formal order 
or two about the music. 

The lad was disappointed. He had not expected 
much, but surely his father would say something. 
Ile knew he had not failed entirely. When they 
were once more alone, the professor seemed sud- 
denly to remember his existence. He went up to 
him and put both hands on his shoulders. But he 
did not smile. Carl trembled a little, remember- 
ing those mistakes. 

“Good, my boy,” said his father, gravely, “and 
we will do better yet next time.” 

It was cold praise, but Carl was delighted. His | 
father had spoken in German, his heart’s lan- 
guage, and that, of itself, meant warm approval. 

“Tle’s afraid to say much,” the boy said to him- 
self; “he thinks it will make me vain, but oh, I 





| 
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can work twice as well now! 
‘Ten years later, Carl was a professor in earnest, 
just returned from Germany and giving concerts 
on his own account. He met with unexpected 
popularity, but he had a private ambition, not yet 
gratified. “I ought not to want that so much,” he 
said to himself one day. “Ah, well, never mind! 


**No endeavor is in vain, 

lis reward is in the doings 

And the rapture of pursuing i 
Is the prize the vanquished gain, 





| 
| 
| 
But Carl’s old longing smouldered under this 
dash of philosophy. Returning one evening from 
a concert, a friend ventured to criticise his choice 


of music. 


“That sonata was quite thrown away on the 
public,” he said. “People generally don’t appre- 
ciate such musie; Tdoubt if they tolerate it. You 


are quite the rage now, but not well established 





enough to indulge in eccentriciti 


“[ had an object in that,” returned Carl, brie‘ly. 


“Leyfert, if LT could play 
should be perfectly happy. 


as well as you do, | 
I 


wedded to your art, and nothing would tempt you 


Suppose you are 
from it.” 

Carl laugh. 
when I am as enthusiastic as the next one, but 


gave a short “There are times 


this has been rather a hard day.” 
“Of course you take a holiday before an effort 
of the 
“Not precisely. 
We're crowded at the school, yous know, 
trying to persuade the dullest scholar I ever had 


ect 
I've been teaching all day. 
I was 


not to trip more than every other bar; the tlute- 
master was going it overhead with his foot; some 
girls were playing a duet in the class-room next 
five-tinger racing 


mine; there exercises 


and down on the other side; vocal practice in the 


were up 

room below ; a hand-organ came along and played 

I 

thought, for a while, | could leave it all, easily.” 
t's Tad 1" the “You 

ought net to be bound down to such drudgery.” 

| 


Wits 


‘Hlow Can Leave Thee!’ I declare, Griswold, 1 


too exclaimed other. 


very is good discipline,” was the answer. 


When they reached his 


“Dru 
Carl 
door, it was 
ter. He had not been alone long when his father 
entered in state 
Ile shook hands warmly, and his face was radiant. 


very weary. 


a relief that Griswold refused to en- 


a very unusual of excitement. 


Vere did you go? 
I vanted to 
It 


“Vy, how did you get here? 
I did miss you, and I could not vait 


tell you—1 congratulate you, my boy! vas a 





great success!” 

“I'm glad you were pleased,” stammered Carl, 
feeling sure he was dreaming. 

“Tam delighted! You haf beaten us all, and it 


is not I who shall be jealous. Dat sonata—I haf 
heard it many time, fairly vell, but you—you did 
manage dose runs like rippling vater. Ach! It 


vas fine! And the eneore, Carl? I haf not heard 
dat before; it is your own, is it not? Tell me.” 
“Yes, sir,” said Carl, smiling. “It is mine, such 
as it is.” 
“Vell, sir, 
sic, or it is of the best. 


I am getting too old to tell goot mu- 
Look, now! You say dere 
is nothing like Leipsic—they do not keep a// the 
talent dere! Ve vill show them! Vait a once!” 

The young man colored with pleasure as he had 
not for any compliment that evening. It was a 
new experience to see this cold, impassive man 
marching up and down in excitement, lavishing 
praises upon him. It seemed that having once 
begun, he could hardly say enough. At last he 
came close, laid a hand on his son’s shoulder, and 
spoke to him in German, in a tone tremulous with 
feeling,— 


after all. 


a tree of life.” 


“Ah, Carl! Do you think I do not know what 
it has cost you? People do not understand; they 
think it is all knack. It is no such thing; it is 
hard work—all day and every day—maybe you 
feel like it, maybe you don’t. I know. You have 
always been faithful. Iam very proud of my boy.” 

“Thank you, father,” said Carl, earnestly, “that 
last is the best of all.” 

“Vy is dat ?” asked the professor, a little startled 
at the intentness of his gaze. 

“Father, I have been working all these years 
for that. I heard you say it once, and I hoped 
you would say it to me some time. . Listen.” 
With unconscious pathos in his face and voice, 
Carl told his father how those very words had 
spurred him to his first success. 

“Vell, Carl, I did mean it den, but it is tenfold 
true to-day, and I vill say it as often as you like.” 

Carl was deeply touched and gratified. He did 
not need any longer to repeat to himself counsels 
for the vanquished. That had been cold comfort, 
Instead, he remembered the words of a 
much older book, “When the desire cometh, it is 
A. 8. R. 
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MODERN CHIVALRY. 


The days of chivalry are not gone by ;— 

Virtue may couch its lance at boasting sin. 

Honor, with bold and ringing battle-cry, 

Still fights its many enemies within, 

Truth, armed with sword, and shield, and coat of 

mail. 

Mects Falsehood in the lists, in mortal strife. 

Temptations, fierce and strong, the soul assail, 

In desperate contest waged for death or life. 

Ile who tights Wrong in bold defence of Right 

Deserves the title, “brave and gallant knight.” 
C, M. SHELDON, 
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WICHITA. 


“Stop that cryin’ now. 





Take your hands out of 


” 


your eyes and hold on here. 
It was a man’s voice. 
** Attention! hear?” i 
Martha is setting the ladder for you. 


continued. 
Catch hold of 
the rounds now and run up and git in at the little win- 
dow at the top there. One, two, three, and up you 


Do you “See, 


“Oh, 


ue 

I'th afaid! I'th afaid!” shrieked a child’s 
and apparently blinded by tears, the little thing 
missed its hold and fell back. She was caught, how- 


ever, and set down, sobbing wildly. 


yoice; 


“You stupid little cat!’ muttered the male voice. 
“She don’t try,” said a woman's voice, in low, yet 
“She's no good. Our 
But I'll make her do it!” 

“It's no use to try her on the ladder again to-day,” 
muttered the male voice. “She’s all of a tremble. Her 
But we can put her through 
the toe movements for the ballet.”’ 


still more impatient tones. 


time’s wasted on her. 


eyes are soaked blind. 


**Now look here, missy!’ he said, in louder tones. 
“stop yer cryin’. Mop yer eyes and git up. Now 


dance with Martha, as you did yesterday.” 

For some minutes the lively notes of a piano filled 
the back of the stage. 
, 


“She takes the steps well enough,” said the woman, 


at length. ‘Now «p on your toes and pirouette.” 


“Oh, Ltarnt!”’ pleaded the child's voice. “I tarnt! 


It makes my toeth ache tho 


“Of course it makes your toeth ache! 
“But 


mocked the 
up with you—higher—higher—clean up 
on the points of your two great ones—so.” 


nan. 


*Pianissimo—so. 


“Now glide right—so.” 
“Now glide left—so.” 

**Now pirouette—clean round—faster—faster—faster ! 
If you ever tumble 
down like that before the footlights, you'll catch it! 
There! get up, while Martha and I get the pedestal 


Oh, you awkward little goose! 


and wreath for you.’ 

“If we can only get her so she won't be afraid and 
well trained, with a smile on her face that'll stay, I’m 
sure she'll draw,” the woman said. 


| disgrace, sobbing as if her little heart would break. 


faces of all connected with the establishment, from | 
manager down to ballet-girls, wore—when not before 
the footlights—a Woltish, hungry look. If the public 
could have seen some things that I saw that winter, 
the illusory charm of a theatre would be forever dis- 
pelled. 

But it was my business to patch up and remodel sim- 
ply. I learned, however, that these two—this dan- 
seuse Martha and this low-comedy actor, ‘‘Lute’”’—were 
training little ‘““Wichita” for a public appearance, and 
that they counted on making her a profitable perform- 
er. And they counted well, no doubt; for the child 
was a beautiful little creature, or would have been 
with a kind mother and good home, and proper care 
and food. She was a perfect little blonde, with golden 
hair, great blue eyes anda pleading, wistful little face; 
she was shapely and graceful too, though she could 
scarcely have been more than four years old, I thought. 

‘Whose child is it?’”’ I asked the “performing dogs” 
man, one day, as he stood back near where I was at 
work, watching her go through her afternoon prac- 
tice. 

“They say she belongs to a sister of that Martha, 
who’s dead; at least, that’s what Martha says,” re- 
plied the fellow. ‘She and that Lute mean to bring 
her out for a spring ‘starter.’ Nice hands for the poor 
baby to be in, aren’t they? Marth is bringing her 
up!” 

Little Wichita’s training went on for a month or 
two. I used to hear bits from it, forenoons or after- 
noons, when the stage was made use of asa gymna- 
sium and for rehearsals. Sometimes it was very pain- 
ful—some of the things I could not help overhearing. 
They had a piece of scenery put up resembling a cliff, 
twenty-five or thirty feet high, arranged to represent a 
narrow path along the edge of rugged rocks; and they 
were several days teaching Wichita to walk along this 
path. 

The child was naturally very timid. She would 
scream with terror at the very sight of it; and I doubt 
not that it made her poor little head swim to look 
down from the top of it. The threat of having no 
supper seemed the most potent one which they could 
use, and they were constantly using it to urge her on. 


| 


Time and again she was roughly hurried away in 
I 
think that they not unfrequently put their cruel threat 
into execution; and from the way she sometimes cried 
out, I felt sure that they either pinched or pricked 
her cruelly. 

It made my hea;t ache to think of the poor little or- 
phan, if such she were, sitting sobbing and supperiess 
in some dingy, cold attic perhaps, with her little feet | 
screwed into the pitiless foot-braces, to strain her tiny 
toes back into line with her ankles. 

Every day they put her through her ballet practice 
for fifteen or twenty minutes; andI judged, from 
what I overheard, that she was making progress that 
pleased them. But at what a cost of baby sighs and 
pains! 

Another feat which they were a month teaching her 
seemed at first to fill her little soul with unspeakable 
fear. This was the “‘cherub feat.” Two white feath-. 
ered wings were bound to her shoulders, and a strap, 
or band, was buckled round her body, and attached to 
this strap a black, inviajble silk cord, tied high up in 
the top of the stage, supported her in the air. 

She could thus, though not without danger, be swung 
clean across the stage, and seem to the audience to be 
flying, or hovering over certain scenes of the play. It 
took a long time to overcome her fright at being thus 
launched off into the air. 

How could this woman and this man, if they had 
human feelings, be so cruel, do you ask? It was what 
I asked myself. They were struggling to make their 
way in the world, in the least cheering and least profit- 
able of all vocations. They knew that the public en- 
joyed the sight of a child on the stage—enjoyed it and 
would pay for it, and pay all the more and applaud the 
louder if that child could dance finely and perform 
startling feats. 

Think you that they would have taken such pains 
and been thus pitilessly persevering in their cruel 








| ered. 


These effects were intensified, almost, one might say, 
glorified, when in the next act, her spirit, as a beauti- 
fully ethereal, winged cherub appeared, fluttering in 


| the dim light and hovering over her poor mother (Mar- 


tha), who was wildly praying that she might see her 
beloved child again. 

Quite unfounded, too, were my fears that I should 
see her tired and weary when, long past eleven o’clock, 
the curtain fell. She seemed transformed; she laughed, 
she sparkled; her two trainers, too, were in a trium- 
phant good-humor; and almost any one might have 
been pardoned for exclaiming, ‘What a happy child!” 

Theatrical “‘successes’’ are always repeated. Wichita 
appeared every night for several weeks thereafter. 
The old theatre seemed to draw a new lease of life 
from the charm thrown over the public by the little 
“peri,” and as the reader may be sure, Lute and Mar- 
tha profited by it. 

They were no longer the ordinary, shabby creatures 
of the preceding winter, but walked forth, resplendent 
in new clothes. They had found a bonanza in Wichita, 
and were making the most of it. 

During the foliowing summer, Wichita was in train- 
ing, I was told, for a new play. She did not return to 
the old variety theatre in the fall and winter, but went 
to other cities as a kind of little “star,” and was widely 
advertised and much talked of. 

Some persons, not a few, in fact, censured the cruelty 
of subjecting a mere child to the excitement and late 
hours of a theatre life. It was generally conceded, 
however, that Wichita seemed to enjoy it and appeared 
to be in good heaith; and since that was so, why trou- 
ble about it? This, at least, was what the public and 
the newspapers seemed to think. 

Lute and Martha, I think, must have realized hand- 
some sums from the performances of Wichita; but 
they probably spent it as people of their class gener- 
ally do, with no thought for the morrow. 

All special attractions in the “variety” line wear out 
in time. Wichita had her “run,” as they say, but in 
the course of two years, she ceased to “draw” so well; 
and, at length, I found that she was announced to ap- 
pear at our old theatre again. 

“She must have grown to be quite a girl,” I said to 
myself, as I stood watching for her to appear. At 
length she bounced in and flitted past me. To my sur- 
prise she seemed not an inch larger, or taller, but 
rather lighter, I fancied, than when they were training 
her two years ago. 

“What in the world is the reason the child hasn't 
grown any?” I said to my old acquaintance, the ‘‘per- 
forming dogs”? man. 

He laughed at my innocence. ‘You may be sure 
that Martha and Lute won't let that young one grow 
any that they can prevent,” he said. “Why, ’twould 
spoil her, you know, if she began to get big; the pub- 
lic want to see her almost a baby.” 

“But how do they keep her from growing?” I said. 

“Give her liquor and drug her every day!” exclaimed 
the ‘“‘dogs” man, bluntly. “She'll never’ll get much 
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bigger.” 

1 could scarcely credit it at first; but I found that it 
was known and accepted by the theatre people. 

Wichita disappointed me as I saw her at this time. 
Though still a beautiful child, she had taken on theat- 
rical ways, and in her gayety she seemed almost imp- 
ish, and too bright. 

She played for a week or two until one night, while 
performing in her old first play of the cliff and path, 
she fell from the cliff and the curtain was hastily low- 
Lute immediately went before the footlights to 
say that Wichita had not received any serious hurt; 
but the audience would not be satisfied, till he brought 
her out in his arms. She was laughing and, indeed, 
apparently was not much injured. 

On the whole, however, she did not “draw” as well 
now as formerly. The tender, swect child seemed to 
have departed, and left a grinning little sprite in her 
place. 

Only a week or two later a heavy piece of scenery 
accidentally fell down on her in one of the wings; but 
she was pulled out from under it unhurt. 

“She’s just like a rubber ball,”” I heard one of the 





training if audiences had frowned on such little acro- 
bats. 
reward which accompanies it. If people do not ap- 
prove of such things, why do they applaud them and 





“Yes, she’s mighty pretty, and has a delicate figure. 
We can rig her up and give her something that'll 
make her eyes sparkle in the evening. There’s money 
in the little jade, if we can only make her do her work. 
You must drill her right along on the smile. Can't do 
anything without that, for that always tells with an 
audience, and Now sure you get that 
laughing kind of a smile into her face, so it'll stay 
there all through a performance. Keep the foot-braces 
on her, with the screw turned up tight, two hours 


attracts. be 


every day, to take that curve out of her instep.’ 
Apparently by this time they had the pedestal ready. 
For the woman called out, “Wichita!—your name's 


te 


Wichita now, remember—come here 
“LH boost her up on the pedestal,” said the man. 


“Get her wreath and show her how to throw kisses 
with both hands.” 

“Oh!” screamed the child, “IT thall faw! I thall 
faw!” 


“No, you won't fall. 
Look 
Now throw kisses at me. 
“Oh, I thall faw! I thall faw!” shrieked the child. 
“No, you won't, you little fool! We'll catch you. 
Wichita! If you don’t, 
I'll give you a whipping, and you'll lose your sup- 
per to-night.” 
The child was urged and forced until she at last 
obeyed somehow, and was then taken away, still sob- 


Stand up. 
straight 


Stand up straight. 


Stop yer eryin’. out front. There! 


Stand up and throw kisses, 


bing plaintively. 

Where was this? What was its purpose, and who 
are you who are telling it, does the reader ask? 

Ah, well! I was a poor stage-carpenter in a variety 
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theatre of our great metropolis—no story-writer, as 
It was not a lucrative 
position, but it was my only job for that hard winter 
of 1879, and for one or two seasons that followed; and 


you must already have seen. 


thanks to the dilapidated condition of the house, par- | hands, the delighted and sympathetic people gave her 
ticularly the stage and its stock of rickety old scenery, 
was kept busy during that season patching it up for 


each evening's performance. 


pay forthem? It is always for the public to say what 
it likes. 

I had then my own little fellows—five of them—to 
earn daily bread for; but so greatly did the wee Wi- 
chita and her childish woes enlist my sympathies, that 
when her first public appearance, in March that year, 
was advertised, I made it a point to see her. 


Lute and Martha had spared no pains to give her a 
smart send-off on the bills and posters. Her infantile 
figure and still babyish face were caught with the 
rough, apt skill sometimes displayed by the bill-mak- 
ing artiste; and the child was heralded on the boards 
aas,— 

“The Wonderful Little Peri;” the midget artiste 
and the “Beautiful Little Winged Cherub.” 

From a nook of the back scenery in the wing, I saw 
her come in, led by the dancer, Martha, now gorgeous 
in her scanty apparel, powder, paint and tawdry jew- 
elry. Lute was also present and hovered about. As 
to Wichita herself, if I had expected, or half-feared, 
to be given a heart-ache at sight of her woe-begone lit- 
tle face, I was quite relieved. She seemed bewitched. 

They had tricked her out in a perfect blaze of colors 
and passementerie bangles. Her flowing hair was 
crimped into a fairly Fegeean mass of rippling, crinky 
gold. Her eyes sparkled like diamonds, and she seemed 
—so great was her excitement and nervous tension— 
to be literally on “springs and wires.” 

Truly, they had her “trained,” and had made of her 
all that their hearts had desired. The “smile” was 
there, too, abnormally bright for a child, perhaps, but 
it was delightful to look at her. 

She was a success from the first moment the audience 
set eyes on her. Her little dance was greeted with en- 
thusiastic applause. She repeated it, and when a third 
time she came out, throwing kisses with both tiny 
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| a perfect ovation. 


They were working to win public favor and the | 


Later on, when, in the character of a lost child, she 
crept along the path on the crags, close to the brink of 


actors say; ‘‘you can’t hurt her. I used to like her,” 
he continued, ‘‘when she first came out, but I don’t 
like her now; she’s getting a perfect little imp.” 
When the summer “lay off” came that year, I heard 
that Wichita was winning laurels at Long Branch and 
several other fashionable seaside resorts, as a “little 
dolphin,” an “infant Nereid,” swimming and diving 
with preternatural boldness and swiftness. But after 
that, 1 did not learn much about her for a long time. 
To tell the truth, I had lost much of my interest in the 
child. It gave me an unpleasant feeling to think of her 
and her elfish ways. Buta piece of the old cliff-path 
scenery brought her to my mind one night, and I asked 
one of the performers—a Russian so e: 





led—who stood 
waiting for her part, whether little Wichita would ap- 
pear that winter. 

““Wichita!”’ said she (in very good English for a 
Russian), “didn’t you know she’s off for good and 
all?” 

“What's the matter with her?” I asked. 

“Why, she had bad spells and would fly at folks. 
Marth and Lute threw her into an asylum somewhere. 
And when they stopped giving her morphia, she sogged 
like, and is no better than an idiot now, they say.” 

Poor baby! I began to understand it now; and all 
my first interest, affection and pity for the little waif 
returned. In their avarice, her trainers had blotted the 
soul out of the poor child, and by a fiendish forcing 
process, had driven her, in two years, through her 
whole allotted period of youth to a living death— 
wrecked body and mind—forever. 


—_——___+@)>——___—_ 
A LION’S BITE. 


The familiar remark, ‘“When doctors disagree, who 
shall decide?”’ intimates that men equally learned and 
conscientious do contradict each other. The fact should 
excite no surprise, for it may be explained by that fer- 
tile source of error, imperfect generalization. 

One man is hasty in his conclusions. As soon as he 
sees one or two facts, he infers a third. Another man 
is cautious in forming an opinion. He waits until he 
has gathered a number of facts before drawing an in 
ference. He is more likely to be right than the man 
who jumps at a conclusion from the spring-board of a 
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Yet the old theatre looked gay enough at night in | the precipice, the audience fairly held its breath, so | single fact. 
great was the silence and awe; and when at last she 
‘“‘Business”’ | died—in the play—lost in a lonely cavern, many a band- 
Receipts were scanty; and the | kerchief was moistened by real tears. 


the blaze of gaslight; but by daylight it was indeed a 


wretched, poverty-stricken sort of place. 
| was dull that winter. 





An incident in the life of the great African explorer 
and missionary, Dr. Livingstone, throws light upon 
the topic. Once upon atime, a lion sprang upon the 
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doctor, knocked him down and bit his shoulder and 
arm so severely as to cripple them for life. 

The doctor felt no sensation from pain while in the 
lion’s jaws. This was a fact, which his own conscious- 
ness attested. But the good man, instead of waiting 
until he had found several men who had been in lions’ 
jaws, and felt no pain, jumped from this fact to a con- 
clusion. He inferred that by a merciful provision of 
Providence, the lion’s blow so stuns its victims that 
they feel no pain. 

The good missionary’s opinion, however, was not 
accepted by naturalists and hunters. One English 
sportsman, while hunting in South Africa, met with 
old Petrus Jacobs, who had shot more lions than any 





man in that country. He flatly contradicted the mis- 
sionary. | 

The old Nimrod was on his back, having been terri- | 
bly mauled by a lion a few days before. He was sit- 
ting in the shade of his wagon, while on a hunting ex- 
pedition, when his daughter-in-law called out, “Look! | 
there comes a pig down to the water!” | 

“That's no pig, child,” said Peter, jumping up and 
seizing his rifle. “It’s a lion stalking the horses.” 
Followed by three splendid dogs, he started after the 
lion, which fled on seeing him. 

Old Peter fired, but missed. The dogs rushed after } 
the retreating lion, and brought him to bay on a hill, 
where the hunter found him crouched on the top of a 
rock. Seeing the man, the lion sprang from the rock 
and charged straight for the new adversary. 

Peter fired, missed, and the next moment the lion 
seized him by the thigh, threw him to the ground and, 
as he expressed it, “chewed” thigh, arm and hand. 
The dogs attacked the beast so furiously that he was 
forced to leave Peter to attend to them. Fearfully 
mangled, he struggled to his feet and regained his 
wagon, saying, ‘The lion has done for me!” 

When the Englishman saw him, he was lying in bed, 
with a dressing of fresh milk and castor oil on his 
wounds. Remembering Dr. Livingstone’s statement 
and inference, the young hunter asked the old Nim- 
rod if he felt any pain while the lion was “chewing” | 
him. “I tinks I did,” he answered. “Every time he 
bite, I had de vorse pain I ever had.” 

Afterwards, the Englishman met with several Kaf- 
firs who had been bitten by lions. Each affirmed that 
he suffered acute anguish while in the beast’s jaws. 
From these facts the young hunter concluded that Dr. 
Livingstone was mistaken as to his inference, and that 
the ‘“‘merciful provision’ was limited to him person- 
ally. 





——— 
For the Companion, 
PENELOPE’S WEB. 

(In Grecian story. we read that the faithful wife of the 
wandering Ulysses sat patiently at home, weaving 
1 ent shroud for her father-in-law, Telemachus, 
the importunisies of her many suiters she promised a 
definite answer when her web was finished. The work 
she accomplished by day, she unwove again during the 
night, and thus held them in abeyance, until the return 
of her husband.) 






A weaver wove at her busy loom, 

And the shining threads from her shuttle spun; 
There were opal gleams of buds and bloom 

In the silver warp of the shroud begun. 


But the glorious garlands faded out 

From the golden outlines, quaint and rare, 
And the passing years drew lines about 

The brow of the weaver, weaving there, 





And she wove, and unwove, by the moaning sea, 
Keeping her faith through the year score, 
Till the tangled web, by the Fates’ d 

Was folded, and shrined in classic lor 






Though the wondrous shroud was never done, 
And the warp and weft were torn in twain, 
Yet the glorious meed that the weaver won 
Is the theme of many a poet's strain, 


Did the olden bard, in the loom of life 

Find tangled threads from the shuttle spun, 
And weave this tale of the hero’s wife, 

With her wondrous weaving never done? 


It is but a shroud, though wreathen in bloom, 
That we weave and unweave all the live-long day, 
Till tired a t we lie down by the loom, 
And are laid in the web of our life away. 





And it matters not if of golden strands, 
Or of hempen cords shall the webbing be, 
If faithful toil fill our busy hands, 
As we weave and unweave by the mortal sea. 
ANNIE E, COLE. 
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For the Companion. 


A HOT CHASE. 
By an ex-Engineer. 

A locomotive engineer and a civil engineer are two 
very different persons, for one has charge of a locomo- 
tive engine, and the other has charge of, and controls, 
a variety of instruments. First is the transit, then the 
level, the levelling-rod, the flags, chain, axes and stakes, 
all in the charge of competent men. An engineering 
party, to do good work quickly, should consist of at 
least ten persons. 

The chief of the party usually goes ahead and picks 
out the route the others are to follow, and often takes a 
flag-pole along with him. Sticking this into the ground, 
he waves his hand for the others to ‘‘come ahead,” 
and the transitman scts his instrument in that direc- 
tion, and causes the vertical cross-hair in the telescope 
to cut the pdle, optically, in two. 

But I am afraid some readers may not know what 
cross-hairs are. Most of you know the principle of a } 
telescope: an object-glass collects a large number 
of rays of light and concentrates them, and a lens, or 
a series of lenses, magnifics them. That is the simple 
principle, and in a transit, or level, just where the ob- 
ject-glass forms the image and the eye-piece magnifies 
it, there are two cobwebs, so fine that the unaided eye | 
can hardly see them, stretched across a round brass 
ring, at right angles with each other, one perfectly ver- | 
tical and one horizontal. he point where they cross | 
each other is the exact centre of the lens. | 

These are the cross-hairs, and they are on the opti- | 
cal axis of the instrument. With their aid a straight 
line can be prolcnged any distance, or in a level, the 
difference, in elevation, between two points can be de- 
termined to the thousandth part of a foot, provided 
the operator and instrument be in good order, and if 
the rodman, who holds a jointed pole graduated to one 
one-thousandth of a foot, understands his business. 

To explain the working of an engineering party 








would be tedious and uninteresting to many, and as | 


| ing the truck on the track, in a state of great excite- 


cheerful or hopeful. 


could. 
and the zip of a bullet by my ears at that moment 
showed me I might have to use them. I also crouched 


(it was not that railroad, but itis a handy road to use 
on this occasion). 

The stream of water was two miles away from the 
new track, and that morning we had ridden from our 
boarding-place, ten miles east, on a little hand-car. 
The grade there was a descending one, westward, for 
a long distance, and all we had to do, when going in 
that direction, was to sit still and fly along over the 
new rails. 

About five miles further west a large gang of men 
were working, laying track; and the smoke of the en- 
gine on the “construction train’? was plainly visible 
across the undulating prairies. 

George and I, therefore, did not feel lost or alone, 
and we worked hard all the morning and ate our lunch 
in the cool shade of the tank-house, just finished. As 
we had nothing more to do that day, I determined to 
put the truck on the track, after we were done eating, 
ride down to the track-layers, and return with them on 
the flat cars that evening. 

But I was hungry and ate a great deal, and_ then be- 
gan to feel strangely drowsy; the last thing I remem- 
ber before I fell asleep, was George standing by the 
level in the hot sun, and looking through it at the 
hills east of us. 

I cannot say now how long I dozed, for I was startled 
so suddenly as to “jog’’ my memory to an alarming 
extent. 

‘Indians!’ T heard some one ery; and I began to 
rub my eyes sleepily. o 

But I did not rub them long, for I saw George throw- 





ment. I was at his side in an instant, and a quick 
glance around showed me the true state of things. 
Eastward, about a mile distant, were five mounted 
Indians, riding toward us at full speed. As the camp 
had several times been raided during the men’s ab- 
sence, [ had no doubt that they were hostile. I was 
not as excited as George was, however, for I put my 
level and levelling-rod and two spruce ties on the car 
before I shoved it off. 

The rails were new and rough, and the hand-car was 
not worn much yet, but as I jumped on, I felt it gaining 
speed down the straight track, and I arranged the two 
ties in the form of a barricade. Then I looked back. 

The five Indians evidently meant business, for they 
were coming as fast as they could toward us, and 
were gaining upon us; 





and when I heard George moan- 


A HOT CHASE. 


ing as he crouched behind the ties, I did not feel very 
I reached for my revolver in my 
hip-pocket, and examined its charges as coolly as I 
There were seven large-sized cartridges in it, 


behind the ties after this warning, and looked cautious- 
ly over the top at our pursuers. 

They gained nearly half the distance during the first 
five minutes, but the increasing quickness of the click 
of the wheels at the joints of the rails gave me a little 
hope as I watched them. As to George, he was so 
terrified as to be unconscious; but a long life of en- 
gineering upon the plains had hardened mea little; 
neither was this my first adventure. 

The sun poured down on us, and but for our motion, 
it would have prostrated us; the wind was blowing 
the same way we were going, but we were moving 
faster than it, and this gave us a faint breath of air. I 
took off my light coat and formed a shade over George, 
who was helpless, and looked ahead. 

Far away, through the moving waves of heat, I could 
see the smoke rising lazily from the engine, and the 
two rails stretching in a long perspective until they 
were lost where the grass seemed dyed brown; but the 
steady click-a-click-click of the wheels reminded me 
that it was a long way off, and I fastened my eyes on 
the Indians. 

They were spreading out. One of them, on my right, 
had left the main body behind, and was circling around 
to get ahead of us. Then I thought how lucky it was 
there were no curves to give them an advantage. 

When I had first sighted them they were making a 
great many extravagant motions; but now they were 
ready for action, and I could see the foam on the dark 
breasts of their ponies as they leaned well forward. 
But in proportion as their steeds tired, our steed gath- 
ered new energies, and the two thousand feet that sep- 
arated us did not appear to lessen very rapidly. 
Whether they wanted to adorn their belts with our 
scalps, or wanted to hold us for a ransom, was another 
question, for they had fired but once, and doubtless 
reasoned, that as a “long tom,” fired on a ship, re- 
tards, in a slight degree, its motions, so their rifles, 
fired at us, would check them. They did not fire, any- 
way, but their reasons for not doing so can only be 


Besides, my revolver would not carry accurately that | wind same, and it comin’ on in their face. It’ll niver 


distance, and every ball might be required. 

I ventured to look ahead a moment, and saw that the 
smoke was nearer, and that the outlines of the engine 
and a few cars were distinct against the blue sky’ be- 
yond; and then another thought flashed across my 
mind. We were going down a grade of thirty-five feet 
to the mile, but three miles west of the tank-house the 
grade changed to ten feet to the mile, hardly fall enough, 
I reasoned, to move the stiff truck along over the scaly 
surface of the rails. 

I could even see the change of grade, nearly a 
mile ahead, and I hoped (and only a mind in danger 
knows how to hope) that the sun would beat down 
more unmercifully and overcome those tough ponies. 

I was helpless; the truck was running as fast as the 
laws of gravitation aud of friction would let it, and 
I did not doubt but that the Indians were urging their 
ponies to the utmost. Any word or action, of mine, 
however, would not increase our speed, and as near as 
I could judge, we were going at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour. 

This may seem extravagant, but I think it is not so. 
I am sure the truck did its best. Perhaps the Indians 
saw that they were not gaining much, for I heard an- 
other bullet whiz over our barricade, and cautiously 
lowered my head. The report was lost to my ears, 
full of the click-a-click-click. 

Then I determined to shoot. The nearest pony was 
but little over a thousand feet away, and the change of 
grade was not much more than that ahead. I took a 
careful aim, holding the sights so they centred two 
feet above the pony’s head, and fired. 

















T heard them yell at 
this aggression, but 
the bullet, instead of 
hitting the forward 
pony, carried strong, 
I think, over its head, 
and struck one of the 
rear riders. One of 
them fell back, anyway, and I deliberately cocked the 
revolver again. 

This time I did not aim so high. I could feel my 
heart beating rapidly when I thought how much might 
depend on my accuracy. The ten-foot grade was not 
far away, I knew, and I fired. I heard a savage yell, 
but my shot did not take effect except as it aroused 
their anger, and I heard several bullets s/ug, s/ug, into 
the spruce ties. 

The truck still kept up its speed, and a hasty look 
over my shoulder—I was lying flat, behind the ties— 
enabled me to judge how far away from safety we 
were. We had covered about half the distance, and I 
distinctly saw the end of the thirty-foot grade. 

The Indians evidently saw we were nearing the con- 
struction train, too, for they lashed their ponies furi- 
ously. 

I determined upon another shot. The nearest Indian 
had gained a little in the last few minutes. 
at the pony’s foretop and fired. That shot determined 
the day. I saw the pony stumble a few steps, and fall, 
throwing his rider over his head. The remaining three, 
with a savage yell, fired a parting volley, and drew 
rein. And just at that moment the truck struck the 
ten-foot grade. 

I felt its pace slacken instantly, but, luckily, the Ind- 
ians did not know one grade from another, and in a 


I aimed 


few minutes more they were a mile away, consoling | 


their brother who would have to walk to their camp. 

Sceing that I was safe, I took a look at George. He 
was not totally unconscious, but looked at me with an 
expression of terror. It took me some time to assure 
him of his safety, but I finally did, and we joined the 
track-layers with thankful hearts. The engineer, when 
he heard my story, uncoupled the engine from the 
train and gave chase; the Indians were too wise, how- 
ever, to follow the track, and we saw them disappear- 
ing far to the south. 

——————~@r—____—__ 


First Sicut or A STEAMBOAT.—The fact that the 
strength of a prejudice lies in its deafness to reason 


and blindness to demonstration is illustrated by the | 


following anecdote : 
An old Scotch lady, while walking on the bank of 


prosper, John, because it’s gine agin natur’!”’ 
| Many objections to miracles and supposed supernat- 
ural phenomena are as reasonable as the old woman’s 


| philosophy. Men judge of things simply as they ap- 


| pear, without a knowledge of unseen forces. 
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For the Companion, 

WISHES AND WINGS. 
pe would be higher!” the wise lark said, 
Then burst with song from her dew-sweet bed; 
Lifting the dusk as a yielding lid: 
Pulsing the life of the morn amid: 
Lo! the shed lustre of stars on wings, 
Her wish to a gracious sky brings, 











While many an aspiration fa 

Consumes its day in the lower 

Souls are silent or clamor : u 

Which should be singing at heaven's gate; 

Best wishes that take no force of wings 

Rate but with useless and creeping things. 
LAVINIA S. GOODWIN. 
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For the Companion. 


JASMIN, THE BARBER-POET. 





The readers of Longfellow’s poems will remember 
the charming translation from the Gascon-French of 
“The Blind Girl of Castél-Cuillé.’ “Jasmin, 
author of this beautiful poem,” says Longfellow, “is 
to the south of France what Burns is to the south of 


the 


Scotland,—the representation of the heart of the peo 
ple,—one of those happy bards who are born with 
their mouths full of birds (da buoco pleno Maurelous). 
He has written his own biography in a poctic form, 
and the simple narration of his poverty, his struggles 
and his triumphs is very touching.” 
And yet Jasmin was only a barber! 
peasant, like Ciare and Bloomfield. Country life is in 
keeping with the poetic character. The ploughboy 
hears the lark’s song filling the heavens, as the happy 
bird fans the milk-white cloud with its wings. He lis- 
tens to the purling of the brook, the bleating of the 
sheep, the songs of the reapers and the milkmaid, and 
his mind is filled with the choicest influences of nature. 
But a barber! 


Burns was a 


What poetic associations can be con- 
nected with his craft? And yet, as will be found from 
the story of Jasmin, no life is necessarily dissociated 
from pure and happy thoughts and the bright intlu- 
ences of song and poetry. 

Jasmin was a native of Agen, on the River Garonne, 
in the south of France. Agen is called “the eye of 
Guienne.”” In the distance are seen the peaks of the 
lofty Pyrenees, a range of mountains which holds in its 
embrace some of the finest scenery in Europe. Jas- 
min was born in 1798, at the close of an expiring cen- 
tury of woe and peril for France. He first saw the 
light ina dingy ruin, peopled with rats, in the corner 
of a miserable street. His father was a hunchback 
and his mother a cripple. The hunchback was a tailor, 
and it was with difliculty that he could make both 
ends meet. 

Little Jasmin entered the world during the perform. 
ance of a charivari,—a thundering noise of horns, old 
pans, marrow-bones and cleavers, while some thirty 
couplets of a song, the composition of his own father, 
were shouted by the mob. For old Jasmin, though he 
could not read, had the knack of composing rhymes 
which were sung at the charivaris—so common in that 
part of the country. 

The little child grew. He throve, at the bottom of 
his poor little cradle, all crammed with lark’s feathers. 
He was small and slender, but, nourished by healthy 
milk, he was as happy asa king’s son. Seven years 
passed. He could now, horn in hand and paper cap 
on head, accompany his father in the charivaris of the 
neighborhood. But his greatest delight was to ramble 
in the woods on the little islands of the Garonne, 
which were covered with willow trees. 

“Bare-footed and bare-headed,” he says, “I plunged 
among the green boughs. I wasn’t alone. Sometimes 
there were twenty, sometimes thirty of us. Oh, how 
my soul leapt, when we all set out together at mid 
day, singing ‘The 





amb whom Thou hast given!’ [a 
well-known carol in the South]. The very recollection 
to this day delights me!” 

At last school was thought of—a word, the very 
sound of which filled young Jasmin with fear. His 
grandfather handed over to his poor mother, for the pur- 
pose of sending him there, asmallsum of money which 
he had scraped together by carrying parcels; but the 
family was too much in want at the time, and it was 
used to buy bread. 

One day, when little Jasmin was playing about the 
street, he saw an old man being carried along in an 
arm-chair by the hospital-porters. 
his grandfather. 

“Where are you going, dear grandfather?” 

“My child,” said the old man, “I am going to the 
hospital; it is there that the Jasmins die.” 
| Five days after, the old man died; and from that 
| day the child, for the first time, knew that the Jasmins 
| were poor, All these touching recollections were 
brought out in Mous Soubenis (Mes Souvenirs), a 
graphic piece of poetic autobiography, composed and 
grouped into little pictures with consummate art. 

At last Jasmin was sent to school. 
gratuitously by the priests. 
In six months he could read. 


He looked; it was 





He was educated 
The boy applied himself. 
He began to sing in the 
| choir. In course of time, he obtained a prize—though 
it was only an oid worn-out cassock, which was trim- 
| med up for his use. But he was not to wear it long. 
He was punished for a trick he played on Jeanneton, 
a little girl, and locked up in one of the Canon’s rooms. 
He rummaged the cupboard, and found some sweet- 
meats and preserves. He tried their quality, was de- 
tected in the act, and was driven from the seminary. 
Home ran little Jasmin to his mother to tell his story. 
The family were sitting down to a morsel of mutton 
and some bread for dinner. 
, ‘Then we shall 
mother. : 
| ‘*No more of what?” asked Jasmin. 
“No more miche,” or white bread, of which she 
| daily got a portion at Jasmin’s seminary. 
| One day the poor mother went out, and brought 


have no more!” exclaimed the 


the Tay, was surprised by the appearance of the first | home some bread in her hand. She took the knife to 


that has notling to do with my story, I will not do so. 


Instead of that, imagine me and my rodman running 


a line of levels from a stream of water to a new rail- 
road, to see whether there was elevation enough to 


| guessed at. 
So far as I could judge, only one of them was gain- 
| ing on us, and I grasped the handle of my revolver as 
I saw that he was lessening the distance between us. 


steafnboat she had ever seen. When she saw the vol- 
umes of smoke issuing from the strange eraft, and that 
it came on against wind and tide, she screamed. 


cut it, and Jasmin glanced at her finger. 
was out. She had sold her marriage-ring! 
Jasmin was made apprentice to a barber. In the 


The secret 


force it into the tank, and the rest of the “‘party”’ miles | He was covered behind his horse, excepting his right 
away, busy at something. That was the very thing I | leg and foot, but I did not see fit to waste a shot yet; 








was doing one day on the Northern Pacific Railroad | there was no knowing what might happen, I thought. 


“There’s nowt to be flayed at, Betty,” said a man; | evenings, under the tiles, he took to stringing rhymes 
“it’s nobbut t’ steam-packet.”’ | together. He read “Florian” with delight, and forgot 
“I care not what it is, John, it'll niver prosper,” an- his little sorrows. The singer of Gardon (Dueray- 
swered Betty. “Leuk at it. ‘T’ tide yan way, and t’ Dumesnil) charmed him; and he tried his hand at 
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for money the gifts with which nature had en- | 
dowed him. 
razor going, and scraped many chins while ed After his reading tours, during which he filled | 
head was full of poetry. | the poor-boxes with thousands of francs, he con- | 

Arrived at manhood, he opened a little barber’s | tentedly returned to his humble occupation, and 
shop on the Gravier Promenade, where he cut, | earned his bread by his daily toil as a barber and 
curled and shaved, to their hearts’ content, ‘a dis- | hair-dresser. 


composing verses in the sweet patois, or dialect, 


that well. Meanwhile, he kept his | 





he loved so 


pose of this article to bring out, that there is a 


| steady tendency downward of the manufactured 


articles in common use, and that at the present 
time very low prices rule, of the prime necessities 
of man, food and clothing. 

The increase of wealth of a man or of a people 
is measured by the difference between what is 
earned, and the cost of what is consumed. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that in these times, when earnings 
are generally as large as they have ever been—ex- 
cept for persons in trade—and when the cost of 








JASMIN, THE BARBER-POET. 


cerning public.” Scissors, razors and curling: | 
tongs, diligently handled, did their work in time; 
and besides, there were Jasmin’s songs, which 
soon sent a silver tide of good fortune into his 
shop; so much so that, in a fit of ardor, he broke 
in pieces the chair in which the old Jasmin had 
been carried to the hospital. 


Love, too, that blessed drop in the cup of life, 
illumined Jasmin’s lot. THe married a fair girl, of 
the same rank as his own. She proved a woman | 
of good sense and some imagination, and she had 
a very picturesque style of speaking. 

At first, she was opposed to verse-writing, and 
used to hide Jasmin’s pens and paper; but when 
she found the market value of her husband's 
rhymes, she handed him, in the most gracious 
manner, the nicest pen and the prettiest paper she 
could get. 


“Courage !” 


!’ she would say. ‘Each 
another tile for our house-roof!” 

Thus things went happily and prosperously 
with Jasmin, until he was enabled to buy the 
house he lived in—tiles and all. 

Jasmin published his first poem in 1825. It was 
called “The Charivari,” being a burlesque account 
of an old widow, who dreamed of remarrying. 
Other works followed, the most important being 
“The Papillotes,” or curl-papers, showing that he | 
was not ashamed of his craft; ‘The Blind Girl of 
Castel-Cuille” (translated by Longfellow), and | 
“My Recollections” (Mous Soubenis). 

Jasmin’s best pieces were written in his native 
patois. There is a beautiful freshness and inno- | 
They are simple, quaint and | 
Yet Jasmin did not spare pains in 
the elaboration of his poetic thoughts. Sometimes 


verse is 
| 


cence about them. 
full of nature. 


his simple foree rises to the sublime, as in his 
“Oiseaux Voyageurs.” 


He was invited to go to Paris and settle there; 
but Jasmin was true to Agen and true to his trade. 
Some rich gentleman invited him to ‘Toulouse. 

“Why should I change my lot?” he said; “why 
leave my Leave me as Lam. In 
summer, happier than a king, I glean provision 
enough for the coming winter; and after I have | 
sung like a chatlinch under the shade of a poplar 
or ash tree, how happy shall I be to grow white- 
haired in the place that has given me birth. When 
the young sparrow hears in the summer time the 


| 
| 


native town ? 


sweet zigo! ziou! ziow! of the tripping grasshop- 
per, it springs out and leaves the nest where the 
feathers of its wings have been growing. But the 
wise man acts not so.” 

Jasmin did, however, occasionally leave his na- 
tive town, for the purpose of giving readings of 
He read at 
Toulouse, at Bordeaux and other places, amidst 
indescribable enthusiasm. At Auch, the ladies 
present tore the flowers and feathers out of their 


his poetry for charitable purposes. 


bonnets, and flung them in showers on the pant- | 


ing minstrel. 
At one of the places where he read, two thou- 


sand franes were collected, every sow of which 





| he died in October, 1864, admired and beloved by 
all who knew him. 


living 1s extremely low, the additions to private 
and public wealth are greater than they are in so- 
called “good times.” 

It is not easy to admit this, and it seems con- 
trary to reason, to those who do not examine the 
subject in all its bearings; but it is true. In 
“ood times” we spend rapidly what we have ac- 
cumulated in “hard times.” While the money 
lasts there is an appearance of great prosperity ; 
when it is gone the work of gathering has to be 
begun over again. 
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For the Companion. 


THE HAMMER. 
The red-hot iron on the anvil lay,— 
°Twas I,—wasting my fiery soul away ;— 
A heavy hammer in a brawny hand 
Fell hard upon me. grievous to withstand,— 
And from the iron rushing fierce and fair, 
Ten thousand sparks lit up the embracing air; 
The metal was my soul; the hammer-blows 
Affiictions, and calamities, and woes; 
The flashing sparks were gems from sorrow wrung, 
Thoughts, fancies, hopes, and all the songs I've sung. | 
CHARLES MACKAY, 


a 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S POSITION. 

It has been recently announced that Prince Bis- 
marck has retired from the head of the Prussian 
Ministry, and will henceforth devote himself ex- 
clusively to the duties of the German Chancellor- | 
ship. 

In order to understand this change of official 
position, we must remember that Prussia, though | 
the principal State, is only one of nearly thirty | 
States which, combined, form the German Empire. | 
That Empire is like the United States in this re- 
spect, that it consists of a number of States, each 
with its local Government, which, for their com- 
mon and general interests, are united in a central 
system. 

Before the German Empire was established, as 
a result of the Franco-German war of 1870, there | 
was no such common political bond between all 
the German States. When the Empire came into 
existence, Prince Bismarck was made its Chancel- 
lor, or principal executive officer under the Em- 
peror. 
| But he had already been the Prussian Minister 
| of Foreign Affairs, and the head of the Prussian 
| Cabinet since 1862. He retained this office, and 
added to it the larger and higher office of Chan- 
|cellor. He has thus, for fourteen years, carried 
the burdens of these two offices, conducting both 
the local affairs of the Prussian Kingdom and the 
broader policy of the German Empire. 

At the age of sixty-nine, and with far from ro- 
bust health, he now rids himself of the cares, per- 
plexities and annoyances of the less important | 
post, and will confine his energies to the interests | 
of the Imperial government, which are more to 











After a life of honorable and self-denying labor, 


SAMUEL SmILes, LL.D. 
—————~oe—_“——_— 
TRUTH. 


Get but the truth once uttered, and ‘tis like 
A star new-born, that drops into its " peonta 
And which, onee circling in its placid round, 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake. 
—James Russell Lowell, 
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LOW PRICES. 
A dollar will now purchase more of the necessi- | 
ties and the luxuries of life than it would have 
purchased at any previous time for more than 
twenty years. Perhaps it would be true to say | his taste. 
that never before in this country has living been| His duties as Prussian Minister compelled him 
so cheap as it is now. Not that all prices are low- | to settle the details of measures and administra- 
er than they have ever been before, but that cer- tive acts applicable to the kingdom alone. His 
tain articles which formerly were costly because | duties as Chancellor are, in the main, the broader 
of labor expended upon them are now sold for a| ones of guiding the foreign policy of Germany, 





his way, and rode inside of the Federal lines. 
tered a cabin and found half-a-dozen men seated around 
a table. 
bold action would save him. 
| uniform. 
a superior officer, what they were doing there. 


they rose respectfully. 





the way open for more liberal statesmen in that 
kingdom to propose and carry reforms which will 
give the people a larger share in, and enable them 


to exercise a more direct and potent influence on 


the Government of the country. 
——___—_~<@-—___— 


RECONCILED. 

A significant anecdote comes to us from Washington 
City, which forcibly illustrates the change in feeling 
between the North and South during the last fifteen 
years. 

Gen. Wade Hampton, one night during the war, lost 
He en- 


The danger was so imminent that nothing but 
His cloak covered his 
He advanced and demanded, with the air of 


“We belong to the Eighth New York,” said one, as 
“Gen. Warren sent us for 
milk.” 

Gen. Hampton nodded and left the cabin, but as he 
neared the road where he had tied his horse, he found 
the farmer had followed him suspiciously. 

Hampton sprang on his horse, and drawing a pistol, 
covered the man with it. 

“Walk before me,” he said, in a low voice. 
give the alarm, I will shoot!” 

“Don’t shoot!’ muttered the terrified farmer. 
surrender.” 

Hampton motioned him to proceed, and brought him 
into the Confederate camp a prisoner. 

Twenty years later, this man met Mr. Hampton on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and asked his influence to se- 
cure him a position. “Our acquaintance is of old 
date,”’ he said. “I am, I suppose, the only prisoner 
you ever took single-handed.”” 

The aid he asked was cordially given. 

Another singular story has just come to light. 

A bitter feud raged before the war for years between 
two families in Kentucky, whom we shall here call 
Nash and Stern. The Nashes remained loyal; the 
Sterns threw themselves into the cause of secession; 
the hatred between them was fanned into fiercer fury. 
Young Nash was wounded in Virginia, and was sent 
North to a hospital in Pennsylvania. His cot was next 
to that of a rebel officer, who had lost a leg. 

Such little acts of kindness as they could show to 
each other they did. They were only two men 
meeting face to face, shut in from all outside differ- 
ences, and finding each other to be honest, manly fel- 
lows. Nash at last was able to hobble about the wards. 
When his friend first left his bed, he was there to help 
him. As the Southern officer looked down at his 
wooden leg, he said, ‘“This will give a sore heart to my 
old mother in Kentucky.” 

“Kentucky? And your name is Stern?” Nash 
trembled as he held out his arm to support his com- 
panion. 

“Yes. What of it?” 

“Nothing.” They limped across the floor, and the 
crippie sank down in a chair in the sunshine. 

“Nothing. Only—my name is Nash, and there’s my 
hand!” 

The two men remained warm friends until Stern 
died. 

How many bitter quarrels could be healed and prej- 


“If you 


“] 


| udices banished if men could look at each other's lives 
| closely cnough to see the human heart beating within! 
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THE PLANET NEPTUNE. 

The discovery of Neptune, in 1846, was one of the 
most wonderful events that have occurred in the his- 
tory of astronomy. He was absolutely felt, if we may 
use the expression, before he was seen. 

There were unaccountable deviations, or perturba- 
tions as they are called, in the orbit of Uranus, and the 
men of science went to work to find out the reason. 
At length, it dawned upon the minds of two astrono- 
mers, M. Leverrier, of France, and Mr. Adams, of 
England, that there must be a huge planet outside of 





small sum of money. | and directing the relations of Germany with for- 

First, as to prices. Such articles of prime ne- | eign powers. 
cessity as flour, sugar and cotton and woollen Prince Bismarck’s public career has extended 
cloth are extremely low. These are the great sta- | over a period of nearly forty years. He entered 
ples of food and wear. The decline in meats, in | public life as a diplomatist, and was Prussia’s rep- 
tea and coffee, in boots, shoes and hats, and in| resentative successively at Frankfort, Vienna, St. 
other necessaries, has not been so large, but it is | Petersburg and Paris. During the twenty-two 
very perceptible. years that he has been at the head of the Prussian 

It must be borne in mind, too, that the constant | ministry, he has accomplished greater things as a 
development of labor-saving machines tends to re- | statesman than has any other man of his time. 
duce the cost of articles needed in every family.| It was he who, step by step, carried the power 
Take the items of clothing. Twenty years ago) of Prussia from that of a kingdom of the second 
most of the sewing was done by hand; for though | rank to the height of European ascendancy. His 
the sewing-machine had been invented, it had not | was the bold spirit which inspired the wars with 
come into general use. The goods of which cloth- | Denmark, Austria and France, each of which 
ing was made may have been a little lower in| added to Prussian influence and glory; and to 
price than they are now, but the expense of mak- | him, more than to any other, was due the success- 
ing them up was greater. | ful revival of the German Empire. 

Such articles as were then and are now made at When he became the head of the Prussian min- 
home formerly cost the women-workers of the | istry, Austria was the leader of Germany, although 
family thrice as much time and labor as they do | the States were independent. He first broke the 
now, in households where there is a sewing-ma- power of Austria, then organized the North Ger- 
chine, and the competition between the makers | man Confederation, and finally brought all the 
has brought down the price of such machines to | States of both North and South Germany, except- 
surprisingly low figures. ing Austria, into a single Empire, with Prussia at 

its head. 

But in glancing over this long and conquering 
career, we cannot fail to remark that while Bis- 
|marck has done everything to make Prussia and 
has not been much gain from the lower price of | Germany great and strong, he has done little or 
meat, there has been a gain in the quality of it. | nothing for the political advancement of the Ger- 
The improved methods of transportation give to | man people. 
all parts of the land an abundance of excellent, | Even when he has nominally belonged to and 
wholesome and cheap fresh fruit, foreign and do- | led the so-called liberal party, he has always 
mestic—oranges, peaches and grapes. The cost | been despotic and aristocratic in his opinions and 
of illuminating our houses, which used to be done | his policy. He has been a devoted servant of the 
very badly with lard or whale-oil, or with candles, | crown, and has in every way striven to strengthen 
| is now very much better done with kerosene oil, and to increase its prerogatives. This has been a 
which costs so little that even the poorest family | comparatively easy task for him, since the respect 
hardly feels the expense. |; and love of the Germans for their old Emperor is 

These examples might be extended almost in- | almost unbounded. 
lefinitely, but it is not necessary. Enough has| It may well be, therefore, that Bismarck’s re- 


The price of boots and 
shoes is lower than it used to be, for precisely 
similar reasons. 


Underclothing, too, is cheaper 
and better than it has ever been. 
These are not the only advantages. If there 


14 | 


went to the public charities. He refused toexhibit | been said to establish the fact which it is the pur- |tirement from the Prussian ministry will leave| Individual taste must be the final guide on such 9 


Uranus, whose attraction caused the irregularity. They 
followed up the subject, and came to this conclusion 
at nearly the same time. 

Leverrier computed the elements of the orbit of the 
unseen planet, and determined the position in the sky 
| where it should be found. He wrote to Dr. Galle, of 
Berlin, suggesting that he should try to find the planet. 
The keen-eyed astronomer, turning his powerful tele- 
scope. to the heavens, discovered the object of his 
search, near the identical spot pointed out! 

We know little of this traveller on the system’s re 
motest bounds. He is the third planet of the brother- 
hood in size, ranking next to Jupiter and Saturn, and 
revolves around the sun in one hundred and sixty-five 
years. As he was discovered in 1846, it will take him 
till 2011 to complete one circuit since he became a 
known member of the sun’s family. Five generations 
of human beings, therefore, live and die in one of his 
years. 

It would take ninety-eight planets the size of the 
earth to equal him in volume, and he is probably in 
much the same chaotic physical condition as Jupiter 
and Saturn, a hot nucleus, surrounded by an atmosphere 
of clouds in intense agitation. Millions of years must 
pass before he has cooled and developed into a fit 
abode for animate life. 

The Neptunians even then, according to our ideas, 
will not have a very good time, for the sun in their sky 
will be a brilliant day-star, as large as Venus at her 
greatest apparent diameter, and his illuminating power 
is but a thousandth part of that enjoyed by the earth. 
But planets still farther from the sun may shine in his 
sky, a dozen moons may circle around him, help to 
illumine his nights, and form with their primary a 
grand spectacle to observers on neighboring planets, 
that distance will forever veil from mortal eyes. 
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EVERY-DAY JEWELRY. 

In regard to dresses, every fashion-writer offers 
abundance of advice as to what kinds are suitable for 
ordinary wear; but fewer suggestions are made con- 

cerning jewelry, and now that summer is approaching, 
| with its opportunities for the better display of bangles 
| and necklaces, there are doubtless some of our young 
readers who are perplexed to know what and how 
much ornament they may properly display. 
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matter; but the latest authorities lay down some sensi- 
ble rules which should not be ignored. No young lady, 
they say, should on common occasions wear much jew- 
elry of any kind, nor should that which she does wear 
be conspicuous. 

Large earrings, massive bracelets, numerous rings, 
elaborate necklaces and long chains are quite gone by. 
Especially, a chain should never show outside a sack 
or cloak; and jewels, except perhaps a single stone in 
a ring, are out of place. 

These are the things which good taste forbids on or- 
dinary occasions. Those which are permitted are | 
brooches, pins for lace and the hair, bangles—not too 
many—three on one wrist and two on the other are 
quite enough, and asimple string of beads or locket 
upon a velvet worn close about the throat. Let, if 
possible, everything be real. 

In a word, jewelry should harmonize with and be 
subordinate to the costume of the wearer. It should 
never be incongruous nor distracting to the eye, nor 
convey to others the idea that it occupies a too impor- 
tant place in the thoughts of the wearer. 
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JOHN ADAMS AND HIS SON, 

Old John Adams, proud as he was of his son, John 
Quincy, could not maintain that on every occasion he 
was a “chip of the old block.” 

Dr. Orville Dewey once visited old John Adams at 
his house in Quincy, and was presented to him by Mr. 
Josiah Quincy. The ex-President talked incessantly. 
The Italian author Machiavelli was mentioned, where- 
upon the vigorous old gentleman discoursed about him | 
for ten minutes without stopping, and in language so | 
well-chosen that Dr. Dewey thought it might have 
been printed without alteration. 

Very different was John Quincy Adams, to whom 
Dr. Dewey was introduced at the White House in 
Washington during Mr. Adams’ presidential term. 
The doctor said to his companion as they entered the 
mansion,— 

“Now tell Mr. Adams who I am, and where from, 
for I think he must be puzzled what to talk about with 
sO many strangers coming to him.” 

He was introduced accordingly, after which his 
friend, an aged member of Congress, withdrew, leav- 
ing the President and the clergyman alone together. 
The President pointed to a chair, which Dr. Dewey 
took. What followed the doctor himself relates thus: 

“T was a young man, and felt that it did not become 
me to open a conversation. And there we sat five 
minutes without a word being spoken by either of us. 
I rose, took my leave, and went away, I don’t know 
whether more angered or astonished.” 

Dr. Dewey was certainly unfortunate in his inter- 
view. Probably the President was tired out with re- 
ceiving visitors, and waited for the young gentleman to 
start the conversation. 

About the same period Thurlow Weed saw John 
Quincy Adams for the first time; but the President 
showed more activity. 

“I rose before the sun,” says Mr. Weed, “and 
walked down to the bank of the Potomac, observing as 
I approached it a gentleman in nankeen pantaloons and 
a blue pea-jacket walking rapidly from the White 
House towards the river. This was John Quincy 
Adams, the President of the United States. 

“I moved off to a respectful distance. The Presi- 
dent began to undress before he reached a tree on the 
brink of the river, where he deposited his clothes, and 
then plunged in head-first and struck out fifteen or 
twenty rods, swimming rapidly and turning occasion. 
ally upon his back, seeming as much at his ease in that 
element as upon terra firma. 

“Coming out, he rubbed himself thoroughly with 
napkins which he had brought for that purpose in his 
hand. The sun had not yet risen when he had dressed 
himself and was returning to the presidential man™ 
sion.” 
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CARLYLE’S DISCOURTESY. 

Carlyle’s power in the better days of his career 
was due to the fact that he appealed to man’s faith in 
the infinite and eternal. He taught reverence for truth, 
justice and nobleness. When he descended to incul- 
cate the worship of mere sincerity and force, and to 
exalt the self-willed, ambitious Frederick the Great as 
a hero, many of his disciples ceased to admire him. 
Those who visited him discovered that the man had 
become dogmatic, overbearing and even brutal. 

An English writer tells an anecdote which exhibits 
the coarseness of Carlyle’s nature. Leigh Hunt, the 
essayist and poet, was a chronic borrower, and Carlyle 
was among the friends from whom he occasionally 
sought pecuniary assistance. 

Carlyle used to keep on his mantelpiece three sove- 
reigns in a small package. He would call the attention 
of his visitors to them, remarking that they were 
“Leigh Hunt’s sovereigns,’’ because whenever the poet 
applied for a small loan these were intended for him. 

“Hunt,” says the writer, ‘‘would have lent him three 
thousand sovereigns had he possessed them, and never 
disclosed the circumstance.” 

A foreign correspondent of the Boston Journal 
tells an anecdote which exhibits Carlyle’s conduct to 
people he did not like. 

W. H. Mallock, an English essayist and novelist, 
one day called upon Carlyle. Mr. Mallock, as was Car- 
lyle, is a great talker, and on that evening, it is said, 
he left his host no opportunity to engage in the con- 
versation, except as a listener. Carlyle invited Mallock 
to stay to tea, and afterwards had him in the library to 
smoke. When the guest took his leave, Carlyle ac- 
companied him to the door, and said,— 

“Well, good-by! I’ve received ye kindly, because I 
knew your mother; but I never want to set eyes on ye 
again!” 


~~ 





FORGOT. 

Guessing at an answer is a lost art in one of the Bos- 
ton public schools. The pupils are trained to say, 
frankly, ‘I don’t know,” when they don’t know. The 
training is beneficial to the pupil’s morals and intellect. 
The late eccentric Professor Sophocles, of Harvard 


for wild-beast shows.”’ 


made a more frightful shot than any who preceded 
him. 
a@ compassionate glance, 
dryly, in his indescribable manuer,— 


“No, sir. Next.”’ 

“Well, they might have swam over the gulf.” 

“No. Next.” 

“TI think they were imported there by the Spartans 


“Wrong. Next.” 
The next hazarded a still wilder guess, and the next 


Professor Sophocles looked over the class with 
and remarked, slowly and 





“Gentlemen, there are no lions in the Peloponne- 
sus!” 

This anecdote recalls a similar scene, one that oc- 
curred some years ago under Professor Harkness, of 
Brown University. The question under discussion 
was the exact number in the Greek chorus, a point 
which has never been settled by scholars. 

“Mr. S——, how many persons were there in the 
Greek chorus?” 

Mr. S— “Well, Professor, I did know, but I can’t 
remember now.” 

Professor—‘*What a pity that the only person who 
ever knew has forgotten!” 





—$—~+@»>—___—__——- 
GOLDSMITH’S NIGHT AT THE “HOTEL,” 


It is sometimes amusing to see what a person will 
go on to do who starts under a complete mistake, that 
those who might set him right at once frequently find 
the temptation too strong to keep silent and give him 
his own will. Dr. Lyman Beecher once got into the 
wrong house in a fit of absent-mindedness, and the ad- 
venture would no doubt have been far more comical 
than it proved, ifthe respect of the good housewife 
had not compelled her to undeceive him so soon. It is 
known that Goldsmith’s famous comedy, “She Stoops 
to Conquer, or the Mistakes of a Night,’’ was founded 
upon an incident in his own experience. Dr, Alfred 
H. Welsh tells the story as follows: 


In Goldsmith’s school-days, a friend had given him 


a guinea for his travelling expenses homeward. He 
determined to spend his money royally. Instead of 
pushing directly home, he halted for the night at the 


little town of Ardagh, and, accosting the first person 
he met, inquired, with a lofty air, for the best house in 
the place. The person he addressed chanced to be a 
notorious wag, who, amused with the self-consequence 
of the boy, directed him to the family mansion of Mr. 
Featherstone. 

Arriving there, he ordered his horse to be taken to 
the stable, walked into the parlor, seated himself by 
the fire, and demanded what he could have for supper. 
Though commonly diffident, he now rose to the gran- 
deur of the occasion, and assumed the carriage of an 
experienced traveller. The owner of the house soon 
discovered the mistake, but, being a man of humor, 
determined to fool his whimsical guest ‘‘to the top of 
his bent.” Accordingly the stripling was permitted to 
swagger as he pleased. 

Supper served, he ordered a bottle of wine, and con- 
descendingly insisted that the family should partake. 
As a last flourish, on going to bed he gave particular 
instructions to have a hot cake at breaktast. It was 
not till he had despatched his morning meal, and was 
regarding his guinea with a pathetic farewell, that he 
was told, to his confusion and dismay, of his ludicrous 
blunder. 

—_—_—__+o-- ——_ 


A DISTINGUISHED AMATEUR, 
Much musical criticism is senseless and discourteous. 
Punch thus gives a musical story in a single chapter: 


She—“I do hope you'll sing this afternoon! What 
is your voice?” 

He (modestly) —‘Oh, a kind of a sort of a barytone- 
tenor-bass, don’t you know? Like Santley and Reeves 
rolled into one—only under better control. ‘Those ‘pro- 
fessional fellows’ never know how to sing in a draw- 
ing-room.” 

She—‘Indeed! No more do some amateurs. I’m 
told some dreadful creature was trying to sing Gou- 
nod’s ‘Maid of Athens’ last Tuesday afternoon at Mrs. 
Ponsonby de Tomkins’s. Everybody was in fits, it 
seems.”’ 

He—*Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkins’s? Do you know 
you must make some mistake; for, oddly enough, the 
only person who sang there last Tuesday afternoon 
was myself !—and, by a strange coincidence, Gounod’s 


MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE’S TRIP TO 
EUROPE, 

As one of the clearest thinkers on the various social 
problems of the day, and as a lecturer of rare attractive- 
ness and ability, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has long been 
widely known both in this country and in England. 
Among women who have taken the platform for the dis- 
cussion of questions particularly affecting their sex, 
Mrs. Livermore is without doubt the ablest representa- 
tive, and the most convincing in her arguments and il- 
lustrations. A few years ago her health became so much 
impaired that she was forced to retire from the lecture 
field. But the interregnum in her work was not of long 
duration, and her wide circle of friends and admirers 
soon welcomed her back again. How, and by what means, 
she was restored to health is related in the following 
deeply interesting letter: 

“MELROSE, MASS., Feb. Ist, 1884. 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., 
Philadelphia. Dear Sirs :—I am entirely willing to make 
a statement of the benefit I have received from the Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment, and that you should make 
such use of it as you please. 

“Four years ago this Spring, at the end of a very se- 
vere and exhausting winter’s work, I found myself ut- 
terly broken down in Realth. My superb constitution 
had hitherto carried me triumphantly through every 
task I had imposed on myself, and had been equal to ev- 
ery phase of protracted labor that had fallen to my lot. 
But I was now completely prostrated, with no power of 
recuperation. I could sleep but two or three hours of the 
twenty-four, and then only ina semi-sitting position, be- 
cause of a difficulty of breathing—suffered excruciating- 
ly from sciatica and neuralgia of the stomach—experi- 
enced the torment of indigestion, and the train of ills 
that follow, and was harassed by optical illusions which 
were a source of great discomfort, although I knew 
them to be illusions, My mental depression was as se- 
vere as my physical prostration. I believed the hopeless 
invalidism, which I had most dreaded, had come to me, 
and my chief aim was to hide myself from the friends 
and acquaintances who were afflicted on my account. 

“My physician recommended a trip to Europe, and 
my husband accompanied me thither. The change 
brought only palliation of my troubles, but no radical 
improvement. While in England some American ac- 
quaintances told us of the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment, and they were enthusiastic in their praise of it as 
the surest remedial agent in cases like mine. They em- 
phasized their statements by narrations of complete 
cures which had been wrought by it of which they were 
personally cognizant. 

“My husband immediately ordered from London the 
materials for a Home Treatment of two months. I used 
it for a month, punctiliously obeying the directions sent 
for its use before I began to rally. Then my return to 
good health was rapid, and since then I have enjoyed al- 
most uninterrupted perfect health, and almost youthful 
vigor. L resumed work immediately, and have assidu- 
ously followed the most laborious vocation ever since, 
although long past the time of life when it is considered 
safe to toil severely and unremittingly. 

“T have never discontinued the use of the Treatment 
since I began it. There have been few days in the last 
three and a half years when I have omitted it. I un- 
derstand and accept the rationale of the Treatment, and 
depend on it for vigor and strength, as I do on food. I 
have recommended it to scores of people suffering from 
nervous prostration and chronic ailments—some of 
whom are rejoicing in restoration to health, while others, 
lacking persistence in the use of the Compound Oxygen, 
have not been benefited; for patience and persistence in 
its use are essential, if one would be cured of chronic 
illnesses, or lifted from a depth of physical depression, 

“Yours truly, Mary A, LIVERMORE.” 

In another letter to Drs, Starkey & Palen, Mrs. Liver- 
more says: “I have always and everywhere proclaimed 
the excellence of the Compound Oxygen Treatment, and 
have persuaded a great many people to use it. J could 
not live without it, unless | abandoned all my work, and 
simply existed, and | would rather die than do that.” 

Any information in regard to this remarkable Treat- 
ment will be promptly furnished by Drs. Starkey & 

Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. If you 
write for their Treatise on Compound Oxygen, they will 
mail it to your address. [Ade 

















‘Maid of Athens’ was the very song I sang.” 
She (blushing uncomfortably) —“Ah! it was some- 
where else, then—or some other day.” 
He—‘No doubt. I wonder where, and when, and 
who it could it have been!” [Is w ondering still. 


+ 
> 





LAST BUGLE-CALL, 

Among the illustrations of the strength of the ruling 
passion even in death, there is a touching one told in 
the records of that devoted Christian nurse, Mrs. Pom- 
roy. Among the patients of the hospital were a num- 
ber of the Eleventh Maine boys. One of them was the 
bugler of the regiment, who, by wasting away week 
after week, had been reduced to a skeleton covered by 
skin. 

When he knew that he must die in a few hours, he 
called for Mrs. Pomroy and said,— 

“Mother, can I have my bugle?” 

She sent an attendant-to bring it in. 
nished, it was given to the dying boy. 
gone to hold it in his emaciated hands. 
put it to his lips. 

Concentrating the little strength remaining in the 
weak body, with a gleam of the old fire in his eye, he 
tried to sound the ‘‘call.””. Two or three strains feebly 
wavered, then his hands fell and he fell back dead, as 
the last bugle- call died away. 


Brightly bur- 
He was too far 
The attendant 


—_—___+o»—___—_ 


DID NOT SUCCEED. 

It takes two to make a slander—one to listen, the other 
to report. If mankind would act as a Russian general 
once did, the race of scandal-mongers would die of en- 
forced idleness. 


A Russian once tried to tell Skobeleff of certaln 
scandalous reports about him. 

“One of your officers,” he began, “is spreading lies 
about you. May I give you his name? 

“No, no; not a word,” answered the general, sharp- 
ly. “My officers fought like heroes. I love them. One 
word of mine was sufficient for their going willingly 
to death.” 

When the Russian, thus silenced, had left the room, 
Skobeleff called his servant, and as 

“Did you notice well that face?” 

“*Yes, general.” 

“If so, then remember that for that man Iam never 
at home, never! Do not forget my order!” 


ed, 


——_—___+~@)>——__—__— 
As two ladies were gazing at the large black bear 





University, tried to form the same habit in his stu- 
dents. 

One day, he put this question to a clase of Freshmen 
who were making a poor recitation in Greek history. 
“How did the lions get into the Peloponnesus?” 

“Why, I suppose they came across the Isthmus of 
Corinth,” said one student. 





brought into town yesterday, one remarked, “Oh, 
what a nice buffalo-robe his 8 in would make!” The 
| other replied, ‘Or such a splendid seal-skin sacque!” 


“T THOUGHT,” remarked the victim, after the dentist 
had dragged him around the room several times, “T 
thought you advertised to extract teeth without pain.” 
“So I do, sir,’ replied the operator, blandly. ‘It 


BEAUTIFUL DUET. 


OBADIAH AND EVELINA; 
OR, THE AMUSING STORY OF A FLIRTATION, 
(Copyrighted—all rights reserved.) 

(He) I've a house and I have land, 


ve a strong and skilful hand, 
I've a heart at your gomeent, 


| 










































































THE OPINION OF 
SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, BARONET, M. D., 
PHYSICIAN TO 








HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN; 

PRESIDENT ROYAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION; 

PROFESSOR AT THE UN NIVERSITY OF EDIN- 
BURGH, &c.,, &c, 





LIEBIG Co.'s COCA BEEF Tonic is a remarkable 
preparation, It contains the nutritive elements of the 
muscular fibre, blood, bone and brain of carefully select- 
ed healthy bullocks dissolved in rare old sherry wine. 
To be precise, each table spoonful contains the patritive 
elements of one ounce of choice beef, one grain and ¢ 
half of pure quinine and two grains of iron, Tt also em 
bodies a concentrated extract of coca, a South American 
tonic of which Sir Robert Christison says:—The prop- 
erties of this wonderful plant are the most remarkable 
of any known in the medical world. From repeated per- 
sonal trials Lam convinced that its use is highly beneti- 
celal and tonic.” 

PROFESSOR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, LL. D., 
F. R.S., Preside eat Royal College Physicians and Sur- 
geons, ‘member Gener: al Coune sil University of Edin- 
burgh, &c., &c., says:—"LIEBIG Co,.’s © OCA BEEF TONIC 
has more than realized my e m4 yectations, 
PROFESSOR JOUN M. 








M.D., 












* RNOCHAN, M. D., Sur- 
gron-inc ief N. Y. State Sie tals, Professor Sur rery 
Y. Medical College, ex-Health Officer Port of New 





York, &c., says:—“My patients derive marked and de- 
cided benefit trom the LIEBIG C ~ 7 OCA BEEF TONIC.” 
PROFESS: - HUNT . LL. D., Honorary 
Member Imperial Medical Soc ‘. ty Bt, Petersbur x, Rus- 
a Professor Practice of Medicine, &¢ ts:—“LIEBIG 
*o0.’8 COCA BEEF TONIC is far superior to the fashion- 
able and illusive preparations of beef, wine and iron, 
“My practice is among women; with worn-out, run- 
down, debilitated, over-worked school-teachers, millin- 
ers, dressmakers. and other classes of self-supporting 
women, and they all require a good tonie, TL have pre- 
scribed gallons and gallons of tonics, but none of them 
are equal to yours, It is positively the best of any which 
Lhave ever taken myself or ordered for my patients.” 
Opinion of Dr. 8S. E. BROWN, 27 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton, of the LIEBIG Co.'s COCA BEEF TONIC, 
“I have had the most unfailing success among hun- 
dreds of my broken-down and nervous lady patic nts by 
the use of LIEBIG Co.'s COCA BEEF TONIC,” says Dr. 
GEORGE E. CLARK, S01 Tremont Street, Boston, 
For te opinions of PROFESSOR IL, GOULLON, M. D., 
LL.D., Physician to the Grand Duke of Saxony; New 
York Medical Journal, New York Medical Times, Jour- 
nal of the Royal Soclety of Vienna, and hundreds of 
equally eminent physicians and scientists, send for a 


circular. 
It is invaluable in debility, 

os age biliousness, nervous and sick headache, opium 
abit, shattered nerves, asthma and female infirmities. 
lt improves appetite and digestion, enriches the blood 
and reinvigorates every organ and faculty, It recon- 
structs the most shattered and enfeebled, reinvigorates 

the aged and infirm, and makes sickly children blooming 
pone healthy. 











nervousness, malaria, dys- 








Jeware Of counterfeits under imitative names. Pre- 
pared only by the LIEBIG LABORATORY AND 
‘HEMICAL WORKS C Aang ws NEW YORK DE- 


POT, 38 MURRAY STREET! 





(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 







<§ 
as for every form of 
as SKIN AND BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
FROM 


PIMPLES TO SCROFULA, 


TCHING, Sealy, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 

tagious, and Copper Colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and _ perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Se alp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair, 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, pmeren from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
— oe Olly Skin 

Cu" 2A REMEDIES are absolute ly pure and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifier 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 ce sac Soap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by PorrTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 

G2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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| doesn’t hurt me at all.” 





Evelinz 
Will you be my bride? (She) 
(He) Will you share my humble 
OShe)l believe I'd rather not, 
Obadiah, 
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interested. Tells hy to P ar OUT- 
The above is the opening stanza of the prettiest duet BUILD IN iGS s 2 © F FARM 
you ever heard. It is sung with great applause in Par- 3° MPLEMENTS 
or, Concert, Young People’s Festivals, Sund “hool mi ARRIAC bg a walt as how to polisi: 
Soc ‘ables, und be ~ popular : sse ihlies where merri- 1AN GLa mene pany ~ 
ment is desired ‘he musie is in tl key of G, running » 
| only from D to D, and is sweet, x. y and flowing. The BESO AIBSScieainiNe sok 
pianoforte or organ accompaniment is graceful anc 
simple. Beautifully printed—five pages with title. Re- BONY Leas OH} SANY BI a ROSE 
tail price, 40 cents. Mailed, postpaid, to any address for | and ILVERIN IG, BRO printed. <— 
Wear ca: F ewer nape » note, or three ten-cent pieces. | peauti ully bound. wis SAVE 1 COST ina shore time. Sent 
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~ Wilcox Breech-Loading Target Bow-Gun with Bayonet. 













——— 


better than Archery. Price,#1. Postage and packing, :}) cents. 


FISHERMAN’S OUTFIT 


For only $1.00. 

This is our latest and best outfit for 
fishing. It consists of a fine 1l-foot 
jointed fishing rod with brass tips and 
ferrules, 1 bob, 1 cork or quill bob with 
hook and line, 2 lead sinkers, 1 40-foot 
linen line, 1 shorter line, 10 assorted 
hooks, 2 trout fly-hooks, 1 fine orna- 
mented tin bait-box with hinged cover, 
1 trolling hook for pickerel, and 2 hooks 
attached to hair or gut snell. This out- 
fit will make the boys’ eyes sparkle who 
delight in fishing. 

Price, 1, Postage and packing, 30 
cents extra, 


This Gun is better finished, and contains 
more good points, than any other gun of its 
kind. It is Breech-Loading. It has a 
Knob with 
which the left 
hand supports 
the gun while 
obtaining sight, and prevents 
injury to the fingers when the 
arrow is projected, 

The Bow and Carriage 
is detached from the barrel of 
the gun by turning a thumb-screw. 

It has a Bayonet fourteen inches long, which can be in- 
stantly attached to the barrel of the gun, With this attachment 

vou have a regular gun for drilling purposes. The bayonet may 
ne attached while shooting or removed at pleasure, This gun 
shoots with great angers y and force. For target practice itis 
ERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 



















































































































































































































































































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 8, 1884. 

















For the Companion. 


A FUNERAL ON THE LEE, 
Ireland, March 9, 1334. 





(The body of Mr. Jerome J. Collins, of the Jeannette 
Expedition (with that of his mother, who died during 
his absence in the North), was brought from the United 
States to Cork and buricd near there, March 9, with 
lioposing ceremonies, The funeral procession of boats 
along the river Lee, from b yaoe gy vaio to Cork, under 
the flazs of England, Lreland and America, was an im- 
wsing sizht. The incident of the sealed letter deposited 
ey the Mayor of Cork, upon the coffin of Collins, when 
lowered into the grave,—at the written request of an un- 
known person who signed himself “a pane Irish peas- 
ant.” who had been befriended by the dead man,—was a 
touching one.) 


Two voiceless voyagers, in their shrouds together, 
Met after years of death, 

Land at the old picr in the weird night-weather 
And in the rain-wet breath 

Of the March primrose. By the torches, lo! 

‘To the cathedral’s stony gloom they go. 





Then yearned you not, O mouth by famine smitten, 

O mouth by frost shut fast, 
To say somewhat that never shall be written? 

© Love, the first and last | 
That men shall know, then yearned you not to break — | 
Your bonds, and kiss your frozen boy awake? 


Soldier and sailor, priest and child and mother, 
‘lose to the coffin pass: 
The barefoot tenant crowds his landlord brother ;— 
I hear the requiem mass. 
Shall the dead hear it? Though the thrush should sing 
Outside—the dead would know not anything. 


O eyes come home again so still and hollow, 
* ‘Phere be fair sig oO see 
Under the green flag which you blindly follow 
This day along the Lee, 
What time the harp thereon, for all T know, 
Wails wind-wrung trouble ghostly-far and low, 





Three nations walk behind in funeral fashion 
(O world of moth and rust!) 
Lo, [reland, to her t mn, in Compassion 
‘Takes back her gift of dust. 
And England, by her sister-istand, wears 
The show of surrow—which mayhap she shares, 


And the 
oO 








‘re, too, from far over scas, O sweetest, 

best-beloved of all, 

O Land of Promise—not yet broke—thou meetest 
The bearers of the pall. 

Under thy saddened stars [see thee wait 

Alone—where some must love and some must hate. 


A debtor 





Ashes to ashes. No, not yet. 
Lonsat the Mayor's door 

Waits in the storm and holds a black-sealed letter 
For folded ‘hat more? 

“From a poor peasant, one to whom the dead 

Was a fast friend,” the superscription read, 





What gracious record of past pity sleepeth 
id therein no man knows, 
Will that gray graveyard, when the Spring-sun keepeth 
ts bright tryst with the rose, 
Bud with strange Nowers and sing with other birds 
Than men have heard, born of those buried Words? 
Queenstown, Ireland, Sanau M. B. PIatTr, 





~>> 
For the Companion. 
INFLUENCE. 
One’s true character finds expression in many 
The 
incidents of a life of right purpose are often im- 


ways of which one does not oneselé dream. 


pressive lessons, and the accidents of such a life 
are sometimes helpful influences. A corrupt per- 
son loses a bad book, and another finds it, to the 
injury of his soul. A person of right aim loses a 
good book, and another finds it, and it becomes to 
him a messenger of good. 

Our Civil War was distinguished by the fact 
that thousands of soldiers on both sides were re- 
ligious men. Clergymen and theological students 
laid aside their vocation, that they might serve as 
officers and privates. 

They thought it their duty to do what they did. 
Perhaps never since the days of Cromwell's Lron- 
sides was there so much of praying, psalm-sing- 
ing and preaching in an army, as was heard in 
Confederate and Union camps. 

Bishop Mellvaine, of Ohio, while visiting the 
army about Washington, dropped into an old Vir- 
ginia chureh, built of bricks brought from Eng- 
land in colonial times. A picket-guard, stationed 
near, entered the church with him. 

“Bishop,” said an officer, “suppose you pray 
with us here.” 

The doctor went into the desk, and as he began 
to read a chapter in the Scriptures, each man got 
a Bible from the pew and followed him. When 
he had prayed, every soldier asked him to write 
his name, the place, the date and the chapter read | 
in their methorandum-books. 

Another day, the bishop came upon a squad of 
soldiers sitting en a bank and singing hymns with 
the notes before them. Seating himself near by, 
he sang with them, and then read a chapter out of 
the New Testament, preached a little sermon and 
prayed with them. Not aman knew who he was, 
but all were delighted with their temporary chap- 
lain. 

During the battle of Chancellorsville—the bishop 
tells the story—a soldier was detailed for ambnu- 
lance duty. While carrying off the wounded, he 
picked a little book out of the mud and, without 
looking at it, put it into his pocket. 





Seeing a wounded man, he was about removing 
him to the rear, when a surgeon interfered, saying 
it was useless, as the man was dying. 

“Pray for me, lam dying,” 
man to the soldier. 

“I cannot—I don’t pray for myself,” he replied. 

“But you must pray for me; I am dying.” 

The soldier was troubled. For the first time in 
his life he wanted to pray. 

But what could he say ? 

He thought of the book he had picked up. Tak- 
ing it from his pocket, he read the ‘itk—The 
Soldier’s Prayer-Book.” 

On the first page, torn and muddy, was a prayer 


suid the wounded 


for a dying soldier. He read it for the dying man 
before him. Just then a squad of Confederate sol- 
diers came along and took him prisoner. 

He was sent to Richmond. In prison he thought 
of the prayer he had read to the dying man. In 
prison he prayed for himself. God helped him. 


| He received divine light and became a Christian 


soldier. 

As soon as he was exchanged and had rejoined 
his regiment, he wrote to his wife, telling her the 
good news. She was a pious woman, and her let- 
ters had often entreated him to become a soldier 
of Christ. Through a dying man’s request and a 
“Soldier’s Prayer-Book,” her prayers had been an- 
swered. 

The lost prayer-book was an accident of a good 
life and aim. Keep right influences about you. 
They are the gold of God, and enrich all whom 
they reach whether incidentally or accidentally. 

THE LAW IN REGARD TO ANIMALS. 

Ordinarily wild animals are unprotected. Any man 
may hurt and kill them. In some places, however, 
regulations are made to protect certain kinds of ani- 
mals from hunters, so that the species may not become 
extinct, 





Once confined and under the control of man, they | 


become private property, and are protected as such. 
‘To take a deer out of a park, or a cow from a pasture, 
The old Norman kings of England pun- 
ished deer-stealing with death, but this law has been 
long a dead letter. 

Animals that have a money value, such as cattle, 
sheep and pigs, have always been considered, in law, 
as much private property as horses and lambs. Pet 
animals, like dogs and cats, were formerly held of lit- 
tle account. 


is stealing. 


who stole a cow could be sent 
to prison for theft, but if he stole a pet dog, he could 
not be prosecuted as a criminal. The owner, however, 


The man 


could sue him and recover damages for the loss. 
later years laws were passed to cover this defect. 


Owners of animals have always been liable for any 
mischief their pets may commit. Formerly they were 
not liable unless they knew their animals were danger- 
ous. For example, the first time a dog killed sheep 
the owner was not obliged to pay, but the second time 
he was not excused. 

A man may keep a fierce dog to protect his house 
from burglars, but must see to it that the dog is 
chained. If, then, he bites a person who carelessly 
goes too near the kennel, the owner is vot responsible, 

Modern laws hold a dog-owner responsible for the 
animal's acts, even if he thinks that the dog is not vi- 
cious. Lnasmuch as every dog is liable to become fierce, 
the law says that whoever keeps one must take his 
chances. 

Any person may killa dog that attacks him while 
out of the control of its owner. If the dog is worry- 
ing cattle or sheep, anybody may kill it. However, 
the dog is protected while on tne land of its owner. 

Now-a-days nearly all countries have laws providing 
dog-owners with licenses to keep their animals. Un- 
less every dog has an owner who is responsible for it, 
much damage would be done for which no one could 
be called upon to pay. Under these laws owners of 
unlicensed dogs may be fined. The dogs themselves 
are killed by public officers who are specially charged 
with the duty. 

In the ancient German Empire a curious use was 
made of these animals. The Emperors Otho IL. and 
Frederick Barbarossa condemned persons who were 
guilty of trying to stir up sedition, and disturb the 
peace of the public, to notoriety and derision. The 
offenders had to carry a dog upon their shoulders from 
one great town to another. 

Uses of this kind are no longer in existence. Our 
dogs and other pets are dearer to us, in that we are 
obliged to take care of them. 


- +r —-—-——— 
HE COULDN'T REMEMBER, 

A eurious litigation which has been going on in a 
town in an eastern State, illustrates the absurd length 
to which a law-suit may be carried. Ten years ago, a 
man whom we will call Brown, sold a cow to a neigh- 
bor, whose name was Johnson. At the time of the 
sale, Brown warranted the cow to be perfectly sound 
and well, but soon after Johnson bought her she sick- 
ened and died. 





Johnson at once brought suit against Brown for 
selling him an unsound cow by false representations. 
Brown denied any misrepresentation, affirmed that 
the cow was well at the time of sale, hired a lawyer 
and entered into a bitter legal fight with Johnson. 


The case was tried before several courts, but it 
was not decided for ten years, owing to a tangle of le- 
gal technicalities, which required time, lawyers, judges 
and money to unravel. The pointto be proved was 
the exact date of the cow’s death, so that it might be 
ascertained whether it occurred immediately or several 
days after the sale. Johnson, of course, testified that 
it occurred immediately after he had purchased the 
cow, and Brown obstinately asserted that it did not. 

The original cost of the cow was fifty dollars, but 
the grand total paid out to lawyers and in court fees 
during the miserable squabble amounted to seventeen 
hundred dollars. Neither plaintiff nor defendant 
would accept any compromise, although their lawyers 
several times offered to end the suit in that way. Their 
bitterness increased as the years rolled on, and that 
unfortunate cow seems to have soured whatever milk 
of human kindness the two men once possessed. 

The fact that a long law-suit will develop a remark- 
able memory is illustrated by this bitterly-contested 
case. We quote verbatim from the printed report of 
the trial, made ten years after the action for damages 
was begun, and just after the suit’s final canclusion by 
a decision in favor of the plaintiff. The defendant, 
Mr. Brown, being in the witness-stand, was cross- 
examined by the plaintiff’s lawyer. 

“Mr. Brown, you say you remember the day when 
this cow was sold?” 

“Perfectly. It was just ten years ago this month of 
June. On Tuesday, the 18th.”” 

“Do you remember the circumstances attending the 
sale ?”’ 

“I do.’ 

“How did Mr. Johnson come to your house?” 

“He came in a light buggy. Drove a roan horse.” 

“Did he drive up to the front gate?” 

“No, sir; he drove right into the barnyard, and tied 
his horse at the corner of the barn.” 

“Do you remember which corner?” 

“Yes; the northeast corner.” 

““And then you went to look at the cow, did yeu?” 

“No, we went into the house first.” 

“Oh, you went into the house first? 
you do then?” 

“My wife brought a pitcher of cider frem the cellar, 
and we drank a glass apiece and then went out to look 
at the cow.” 

—_— has died since then, has she not?” 

“Yes.” 








’ 


And what did 


“Can you reeall the date of her death?” 

At this point the judge interfered, to ask the reason 
for this irrelevant matter. The lawyer informed the 
court that it had a very important bearing on the case, 
and after a squabble with the other lawyer, he was al- 
lowed to proceed. 


In | 


“Can you recall the date of her death?” 

“Well, no, not exactly.” 

*“Can’t you give the year?” 

“It was five or six years ago.” 

‘What month was it?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

‘*Was it in the spring?” 

*“T don’t recollect.” 

“Summer, perhaps?” 

“Don’t recall.” 

Don’t you remember 
mer, autumn, or winter?’ 

“No, on’t.” 

“Well, then, let’s come back to the cow. Mr. John- 
son testifies that the cow died the day after he bought 
her. What is your testimony on that point?” 

“No such thing!” exclaimed Mr. Brown excited- 
ly. “She died on —— [giving the exact date], four 
days after the sale!” 

“Gentlemen,” said the lawyer, quietly, turning to 
the jury, “I leave you to judge whether such testimo- 
ny as this is reliable. Mr. Brown has a wonderful 
memory. It reaches back to little details that hap- 
pened ten years ago. He has described the cow very 
accurately. He remembers every little incident of the 
sale, and is positively certain of the date of the ani- 
mal’s death. But he can’t tell whether his wife, who 
died only tive or six years ago, died in the spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, or winter.” 

The jury brought in a verdict of damages for the 
plaintiff, and this queer case came to an end. 

A good memory is an excellent thing to have if one 
indulges in the luxury of a law-suit, but it should not 
be cultivated too much in one direction. 


For the Companion. 
THE SPIRIT OF SPRING. 


When Spring’s bright blossoms scent the air, 
And over land and over sea 

There steals a breath with perfume rare, 
From shady wood and sunny lee, 

The heart is light because love’s wiles 
Around its tendrils closely cling— 

Love with his wand the heart beguiles 
When reigns the merry, merry Spring. 


whether it was spring, sum- 


We go where love directs the way— 
| We sing, while pledging troth so true— 
While Spring’s dear skies are warm and gray, 

Awaiting Summer’s soft and blue. 

We go where love directs—we go! 
We sing along the happy way; 

For sweeter bliss no heart may know 
Than love in merry, merry May. 





Ah, yes! in balmy days of Spring. 
When wooing fragrance fills the air, 
We love because dear Love is king, 
Nor dream that Summer is more fair. 
Spring’s promise thrills the heart with joy; 
But dear fultilment hies along; 
And fills the heart now grown less coy, 
In Summer, when the days are long, 


EARL MARBLE. 








———_or——_ 
AN OLD HOARDER, 

If Goldsmith had made a tour through the villages 

| of New England, fifty or sixty years ago, he would 

have found more subjects for his delicate humor than 

greeted him in 





“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain.” 
A writer, indulging in reminiscences of his boyhood, 
passed in a village of the Bay State, sketches an ‘‘origi- 
nal,” whom he knew as the most fascinating of men 
and the most penurious of hoarders. 


“Old Storer,’ as he was called, used to dress in a 
snuff- brown coat, a white, indented hat, patched 
breeches, and thrice-darned hose. Ignorant of the 
forms of life, he was never abashed, and showed an 
address that a cultured gentleman might have envied. 

He had but one ambition—to hoard money. Only 
one occupation interested him—the search for new 
sources of wealth. These made him steady in action 
and gave unity to his life. 

In early life he worked on the large farm of a rich 
widow, many years his senior. He determined to ob- 
tain those broad acres and, therefore, courted the wid- 
ow. She listened to his honeyed words, and became 
susceptible to his soft, graceful address. 

Now and then, during the progress of the courtship, 
doubts of the sincerity of thu young man’s love would 
obtrude themselves. One evening, while they were 
walking in the fields, she hinted her suspicions that 
his attachment was not wholly disinterested. 

“Tell me, truly, do you really love me? I fear you 
don’t.” 

“Not love you, my dear!” replied Storer, suddenly 
inspired with truth, “I love the very ground you tread 
upon!” 

_* a few weeks Storer’s art gratified his ambition. 
He received the widow’s hand and her lanus. Not 
long after the marriage, rumor says that Storer began 
talking of *‘the live stock that saddled the estate,”’ and 
wished that he could get rid of his wife. 

He once sent her to church on a race-horse, rightly 
anticipating that she would be thrown. Contrary to 
his expectations, however, she was not killed. 

In his old age, Storer would now and then break 
out into a freak of liberality. He gave a clock to the 
town. That gift was the theme of his self-gratulation. 

| Frequently, when he saw a stranger pony the 
steeple in which it was placed, he would stop him, 
with the inquiry,— 

“Can you tell me, sir, what is the purport of that in- 

scription on pea clock?” 

“Presented to the town by Joseph Storer, Esq.,”’ re- 

| plied the stranger, reading the inscription. 


| ling to himself. 
tion that, sir! 
Storer!” 

“Who is he, sir?”’ 

“Squire Storer? Why, a gentleman living near by, 
sir. A man of great wealth, sir. Munificent donation 
that, sir!”’ 

And the old man would go off, happy in the thought 
that another stranger had heard of his generosity. 

| As he had no children and disliked his relatives, the 

| suggestion was made to him that the medical college in 
the town would be an mp mag legatee. He ap- 
proved the suggestion, and often intimated that he 
would make his will in favor of the college. 

He was taken sick. His physician, seeing that it was 
the old man’s last illness, urged him to make his will. 
But he could not endure the thought of letting go his 
grasp upon the gold he had hoarded. 

“Tell me,” he said, the day before he died, “‘when 
you think I am going to die, and we will write fast.” 

| He died without a will, and his hated relatives inher- 
ited all the property. 


“T remember now. 
Great public benefactor, that ’Squire 


v~ 
>> 


AN EXCEPTION. 





No men are more trusted than deacons, though irrev- | 


erent wits do make a butt of them. A bad deacon is 
an exception to the general rule, for as a class deacons 
are benefactors of the whole community. The man 
| who is chosen, year after year, as chairman of the 
Selectmen is generally a deacon. The trustee of the 
widow’s estate, or the guardian of the orphan’s, is 
usually a deacon. But there are selfish deacons as 
well as good ones. The Detroit Free Press tells a 


story of a selfish deacon, which used to be told of a | 


Vermont minister, whose reputation had suffered from 
his sharpness in trading horses: 


A Hudson River farmer who wanted a better horse 
than he possessed, drove into Yonkers one day with 
his nag, and hunting up a certain citizen who had the 
sort of horse he wanted, the farmer stated his desire to 
exchange, and added,— 

“I understand that you are a Christian man?” 

; “Yes, sir.” 


“Ah, yes! yes!” the old man would reply, chuck- | 
Munificent dona- | 


“Belong to the church?” 
“Yes.” 


“One of the deacons, I believe?” 
“T am.” 

A trade was made, and the farmer drove home with 
the new equine. But in the course of three days he 
returned, and began,— 

“See here, deacon, what kind of a man are you? 
You never told me that that horse I got of you had 
spavins and ring-bones and heaves.” 

“No, I believe I didn’t.” 

“Well, you are a pretty Christian, you are!” 

“My friend,’’ placidly replied the man, “if you 
can find it anywhere in the good Book that a ecg 
con in the church must point out the defects in his 
own horse where a sinner is too ignorant to see for 
himself, I'll admit my sin and trade back. Come in 
and we'll hunt for the passage.” 





with the Bible, to hunt for the passage, he would have 
been asked to study the principle of the precepts laid 


20 
Os 


| If the worldly deacon had invited a boy, familiar 
| 


down in Ex. 21: 34, and in Deut 

If not satisfied that these condemned his taking ad- 
vantage of his neighbor’s ignorance, he might be asked 
if he thought Matt. 7: 12, ““Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to ye, do ye even so to them,” had any 
force in a horse-trade. 
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a. oe 
ONLY A LINE, 

Young beginners in wrong-doing never look at the 
end—as they might a thousand times in the example of 
others’ ruin whose first step downward was the very 
one they are taking. The despair which inevitably 
closes the unchecked career of those who throw their 
talents and the promise of their youth away, has sel- 
dom been more affectingly presented than we find it 
in the following little life-sketch : 


Less than three months ago a wreck of a man stag- 
gered into the office of a weekly paper in eastern Michi- 
gan and asked for money to buy whiskey. Strangely 
| enough the publisher was an old school-mate. They 
| Were apprentices in the same town. They worked 

side by side as finished compositors. One had sobriety 
| and thrift—the other had a good heart and an open 
| hand. Twenty years made the one rich and influen- 
| tial—the other a drunkard who often slept in the 
| gutter. The one had made use of what God had given 
| him, but the other had deliberately made himself a 
wreck. 

| The meeting called up a host of recollections, 
| the contrast between their situations was so great 
| the old drunkard was sobered as he realized it. 
was offered work, but he had become too broken. The 
stick and the rule were no longer for him. He was 
offered a temporary home, but he looked at his rags: 
and felt his shame for the first time in months. When 
money was handed him he waved it back and said,— 

“I shall not want it. I ask, in the name of olden 
days and as a fellow-craftsman, one little favor.” 

“Tt shall be granted.” 

*“‘When you know that I am dead then turn a rule 
for me and give me a single line.” 

The promise was made and the old wreck floated out 
again on the current of life, borne here and there, and 
feeling that death was to be the end. Yesterday a 
copy of the weekly reached The Free Bress with proof 
that the editor had fulfilled his promise. He had 
turned a rule for the poor wreck, and had given him a 
line: 

“Died, September 27, 1882, George White.” 

That was all, but in that line was such a sermon as 
no man on earth could deliver. For every word there 
was a year of woe and degradation. For every letter 
there were tears and heartaches and promises and fail- 
ures.— Detroit Free Press. 
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I CAN AND WILL. 

Knowledge is never so completely one’s own as when 
worked out by personal thought and search. However 
| many other people may know it, a fact, or principle, 
or solution cannot become thoroughly your possession 
| until you have hunted for and discovered it yourself. 

Every one remembers best what his mind “earns” by 
| hard work. A veteran teacher gives an example, 
among reminiscences of his professional life, of the 
sort of resolution and diligence a boy needs to make 
him master of knowledge: 
| I know a boy who was preparing to enter the Junior 
Class of the New York University. He was studying 
trigonometry, and I gave him three examples for the 
| next lesson. 
The following day, he came into my room to demon- 
strate his problems. Two of them he understood, but 
a third—a very difficult one—he had not performed. I 
| said to him, “Shall I help you?” 
| “No, sir. I can and will do it, if you give me time.” 
I said, ‘‘I will give you all the time you wish.” 
The next day, he came into my room to recite a les- 
son in the same study. 
“Well, Simon, have you worked that example?” 
“No, sir,” he answered; “but I can and will do it, if 
you give me a little more time.” 
“Certainly, you shall have all the time you desire.” 
I always like these boys who are determined to do 
| their own work, for they make our best scholars, and 
men too. The third morning you should have seen 
Simon enter my room. I knew he had it, for his whole 
| face told the story of his success. 

Yes, he had it, notwithstanding it had cost him many 
hours of the severest mental labor. 

Not only had he solved the problem, but, what was 
| of infinitely greater importance to him, he had begun 

to develop mathematical powers, which, under the in. 
spiration of “I can and will,” he has continued to cul- 
tivate, until to-day he is professor of mathematics in 
one of our largest colleges, and one of the ablest math- 
ematicians of his years in our country. 


——~+o>—____—_—___. 
CURIOUS PETS, 

Pelisson, a prisoner in the Bastile, made friends with 
a large spider, which he tamed and taught, and found 
comfort during his fearful solitude in the “repulsive” 
creature’s companionship and affection. There is 
something admirable in the gentle philosophy which 
thus makes the best of every bad situation, and finds 
an attractive, or at least a harmless, side to eVen “ugly 
and venomous” things. Writing to an exchange, a 
lady narrates a recent instance of it as follows: 


At the seaside I once visited a young girl in an attic, 
where the rough rafters, stinted windows and bare 
floor looked rather uncomfortable. She evidently en- 
joyed having so large an apartment to herself at a pop- 
ular watering-place, where space seemed to be the 
| chief thing sought for. But what struck me as most 
extraordinary was the sight of a number of wasps flit- 
ting about her head at pleasure, while she entertained 
me. At last I darted up and darted towards one of 
them. 
| “Oh, don’t!’ she exclaimed. “Don’t attack them, 

or else I shall have no peace in the attic.” 

“How dare you?” cried I. ‘How dare you have 
them about?” 

“It is funny,” replied she, “how I learned to get 
along with them. I saw they were flying all over the 

| attic, and must remain, so I tried to be kind and show 
I was not afraid. I never have any trouble. But,” 
she added, “if I was once to strike at them, or if they 
became irritated by anything, the whole crowd would 
probably be after me.” 

As I watched these tamed wasps, I began to think 
whether there might not be some way—if only one 
knew how—to come.to friendly terms, and so live at 

| peace, with other enemics as vicious as wasps. 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE BIRD BLUE. 


Little Birdie, I have a Kate Greenaway bonnet 

With ribbons and bows and a feather upon it, 

And a dear little cloak lying in on the shelf 

That makes me look just like my grandmamma’s self. 

It looks rather nice, but it doesn’t compare, 

J think, with the dainty wee coat which you wear, 

All made up of feathers so bonny and blue— 

Oh dear !—if they only would dress me like you! 

I sit at a great big piano and play 

As fast as my fingers can go, every day, 

And count away, “One, two, three—one, two, three, 
four,” 

At scales and arpeggios an hour or more. 

But always I think when I hear how you sing 

Among the green trees and the flowers in the spring, 

When the sun is so bright and the sky is so blue— 

Oh dear! if I only could twitter like you! 


I have a soft, white little bed where I sleep, 


stood open, and there, sitting in a great leather- 
covered chair, sat little Kitty, smiling and talking 
to a policeman, and crunching, with great satisfac- 
tion, the candy he was giving her. 

Her face grew sober as she met her mother’s 
eyes. She didn’t think much about the naughti- 
ness of running away. What she thought of was 
the loss of that nice bonnet. 

But her mamma hugged and kissed her so long 
and so hard that she concluded that was forgiven, 
and didn’t realize that mamma didn’t even know 
that she had worn the bonnet. She slid down 
from the chair, and put her hand into mamma’s to 
go home. 

“Dood-by !” she said to the man who gave her 
the candy. “I loves oo; Pll tum aden some over 
day.” 

The next Sunday, Kitty’s mamma got herself 
and her little girl all ready for church except the 
bonnet. Kitty didn’t exactly go to church, but 
she generally had on her Sunday dress and went 
with papa and mamma as far as grandma’s house, 
and stayed there with grandpa, who was too lame 
to go, while the rest went to church. 

When Kitty’s mamma ran down to get her bon- 
net, there was a great wondering what had become 
of it. It was hard to understand Kitty’s rather 
incoherent explanations about its going under the 
wheels, but at last they got at the whole story. 


blessed little head that was crushed under those | 


wheels that I can’t scold her.” 
But Kitty’s 
to her very seriously about how naughty she had 
been. And then he went away to church, and 
Kitty and her mamma had to stay at home that 
day. Joy ALLISON. 
—— +o 


For the Companion. 
BENNIE’S WHITE BLACKBIRD. 


Did you ever see a white blackbird ? 
Don’t believe there ever was one ? 


8 papa took her on his knee and talked 


Well, listen, and I will tell you about Bennie’s. 


Last spring, John thought the blackbirds pulled 
up his corn—they used to collect in the corn-field 
in such great flocks ! 

How that was I do not know, but Ido know 
that one morning there were two birds among 
them as white as snow. 

John stood ready with a gun and shot a lot of 
them ; some were dead, and some only wounded. 

Bennie spied one of the white ones hopping 
around, and soon captured him. John also brought 
in one, as black as a crow, with snowy white 
wings; both were only slightly wounded, and 
were as well as ever in a week. 

They were both exactly like their black broth- 
ers, except in color. Since then I have seen as 
many as five, but have never been able to capture 





| May 9th, 1805. 





And the sun every morning comes early to peep, 

And thinks it is nicer, perhaps, than to swing 

Way up in the branches where all the birds sing. 

But oh!—I am sure it is sweetest and best 

To rock all the night in a dear little nest. 

You'd help the wind sing me to sleep, wouldn’t you— 

If I only could come to you, Little Bird Blue? 
SyDNEY DayRE. 
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For the Companion. 
MAMMA’S BEST BONNET. 


The parlor door stood open, and little Kitty 
strayed in. 

She stood before the mirror and reached out her 
small hands to the little girl in there. The little 
girl reached a pair just like them to her, and 
smiled. 

Then Kitty laughed aloud, and said, “Peek 
boo!” But the little girl in the mirror said noth- 
ing, though she moved her lips, still smiling. 

Then Kitty saw her mamma’s Sunday bonnet, 
and put it on. Now she thought herself all ready 
for a walk. 

She went to the front door, but she could not 
get out there. So she trotted down the back stairs 
to the basement door. Once or twice she stepped 
on her long bonnet-strings and nearly fell. 

The basement door stood ajar and she went out. 
She had sometimes been allowed to play on the 
sidewalk, while mamma sat at the parlor window 
and watched her; but now mamma was garden 
ing in the back yard, and did not see her. 

Kitty feared nothing. She thought she would 
go and meet her papa. She trotted along the walk, 
her bonnet-strings streaming out behind her in 
the May breeze. She met a policeman, who asked 
her where she was going. 

“Doin* to meet papa,” said Kitty; and the po- 
liceman, looking behind him and seeing a gentle- 
man coming not far off, concluded that was 
“papa,” and it was all right, and let her run on. 

She crossed one street and turned down anoth- 
er, and came out into one where were horse-cars, 
and where many busy people were moving up and 
down. She saw beautiful plants in one window, 
and stopped to look. 

Then a horse-car came along. Kitty liked rid- 
ing in the ears, and she went to the curb-stone 
and held up her hand, as she had seen her mam- 
ma do, to signal the driver to stop the car. But 
he paid no attention. 

She saw a bird-store, and went there and stood 
watching the birds till, by-and-by, another car 
came along. Kitty thought she would try again. 
She went out into the street a little way, to make 
sure that the driver should see her, but just then 
a big ice-wagon came rattling and crashing over 
the stony pavement, as if it would run right over 
her, and she hurried back to the sidewalk. 

A puff of wind took her bonnet and carried it 
under the horses’ feet, and the wagon wheels went 
over it, and it was all mashed down in the mud. 
Kitty’s lip curled and quivered, and then she burst 
out crying as loud as she could cry. 

Before this time mamma had come in from the 
garden, and was looking high and low for Kitty. 
She called and called, and finally went and looked 
out at the basement door, and there she saw the 
prints of little shoes. So she knew Kitty had 
run away. 

She started off, without any bonnet or shawl, to 
find her, looking up and down with her scared 
eyes and her white face, so that everybody who 
met her knew that something dreadful had hap- 
pened. 

One kind neighbor brought a bonnet and tied it 
on her head, and advised her to go straight to the 
police-station and give the alarm. 


said mamma, “but I’m so thankful it wasn’t her 


“She ought to be scolded for taking my bonnet,” 





any of them. 


E. H. S. 
di 











For the Companion. | 


A LEGEND OF JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. | 


Of all the dreams and fancies, 

The one which I wonder at most, 
Is that of Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 

And of how his voice was lost. 


oO 
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a 
I’ve read what a famous preacher 

This parson had always been, | ¢ 
When not in his curtained pulpit | @ 
Too long and closely shut in. |* 
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And how some of the elfin people 

Once climbed up his pulpit’s stalk 
And threatened the honest preacher, 
If he continued to talk. 


That they, all banded together, 
And without a warning sound, 

Would surely under his pulpit 
Bury him deep in the ground. 


After reading this queer old story, 
I rambled into a wood,— 

In many a shaded corner 
A Jack-in-the-pulpit stood. 





I sat on a bank beside one, 
And the thought came to my mind, | 
That Jack was still a good preacher | 


If we the lesson would find. 


The symbols of threefold blessing 
Do over the pulpit bend ; 

And fhe leaves to tiny flowers, 
A refreshing shadow lend. 


And, as I turned to go homeward, 
This lesson with me I took ;— 
Be always content and quiet, 


In your own appointed nook. A. E. H. 











For the Companion. 
WHAT TODDLEKINS SAW. 


Last spring, Toddlekins and I went into the 
country—the real country; perhaps you would 
say the woods. For on all sides of the farm to 
which Toddlekins and I went, great forests 
stretched wide away. 

One morning, we took a walk, Toddlekins and 
I, out along the sunny side of the woods, where 
the big trees do not stand so close together but 
that the sunlight can get through, and throw 
dancing little leaf-shadows down on the moss and 
the derd leaves, which Toddlekins calls the trees’ 
last year’s dresses. 

It was a very pleasant day. The birds were 
singing cheerily, and the air was fresh and sweet. 

Just as I was sitting down upon a mossy log, I 
heard a little rustling patter behind me. It sound- 
ed very much like beech-nuts dropping, but 1 
knew it wasn’t beech-nut time. 





But the little mamma had a mother of her own 
two or three blocks away, and she thought nobody 
could help her quite so well as she. So she ran 
till she got there and then she pulied the bell so 
hard that her mother jumped out of her chair, and 
ran to see what was the matter. 

When she heard the story she put on her bonnet 
at once. She said just as the neighbor had done, 
that the first place to go was to the police-station. 
So they started, looking and inquiring all the way. 


When they got to the station-house, the door ! 





“Chickens!” cried Toddlekins, whose sharp 
eyes miss nothing. “O auntie, it’s chickens! How 
did ’em get here ?” Toddlekins isn’t careful about 
| his grammar at all times. 

I looked around. I could see nothing; but just 
| at that moment I heard a soft “cluck” from some- 
| where about a fallen tree. I knew what it meant. 

“They’re not chickens,” I said to Toddlekins. 

“Sit down and keep very quiet, and you will soon 
| see.” 


keep quiet. In a very short time the soft cluck | 
was repeated. There was a rustle near by, and | 
away scudded a tiny brown partridge towards the 

fallen tree. 

“There goes one!” whispered Toddlekins, loud- 

ly; “and, oh, there’s another !” 

‘Keep still,” said I again, ‘and you will see”7—— 

Sure enough, out from the shelter of the fallen 

tree, there presently stepped a mother-partridge, 

followed and surrounded by one, two—thirteen 

little ones! They looked very much like chickens, 

only that they were smaller, and were all exactly 

alike; and the old partridge called them here and 

there much as a hen cal’ her chickens. 

I do not know how long we might have watched 
them had not Toddlekins suddenly clapped his 
hands. 

“O auntie—why-ee! Where be they ?” 


these eleven points, but not in this order: 


Was seventeen, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 


DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC8&. 


The lines, read across, consist of six letters each. 
» Forms of verbs to express time. 
2, Located. 
A relative. 
» Tumults. 
5, A little ball. 
6, Hard coverings. 
7, Prefaces. 
8, A masculine name. 


3, 


= 


The third line, read down, will give the name of a 
celebrated French General, who died on Mi ay Sth, 1821. 
The fourth line, read in the same manner, will give the 
name of a celebrated German author, who died on 

DYKE CLEMENTs. 
2. 

BURIED FACTS. 

In each of the eleven sentences find buried one of 
A noted 
ute in the Revolution. Name of a body which met up- 
n that date. Name of a band of militia. Of another 
and that joined them. A sentence each for the names 
f five men who commanded them. Name of a cap- 


ture made by them upon that date. Of a capture mace 
two days later. 
sometimes syllables are scattered through the sentence. 


Most words are spelled correctly, but 


The fields were very green, for the Spring was far 
dvanced, when over the mountain-tops, the boys be- 


held the sun rising in full-orbed glory. 


Connecting themselves by taking hold of branches, 
ut from the tall pines, they followed the Lieutenant 
nd Massa Black over Wachusett, shouting involun- 

irily until all ears were deafened by the sound. 

By this means, poor old Massa had the misfortune to 


injure his tympanum. 


But when they reached the mountain's crown, point- 


ing to the sea, he exclaimed,— 


‘This is the second time, boys, that I have crossed the 
mntinent, although | have never been a member of 
ongress. 

“I may yet cross it the tenth time, for I began When I 
and now Lam only seventy-five.’ 

At this moment Lieutenant James spied a city far to 
he East, on the shores of the Atlantic. 

“Ben Brown,” he said, ‘take this edict and proclaim 
it in the town of Barnville, to which old Massa will 


guide you. 


“Remember, first, however, to purchase bread for 


one company of the baker there. 


“Bring back with you, also, ten men who will enlist 


in our company, for we need that number, more than 
all enrolled already upon our army register 


“Seth Jackson, go with him, and warn erratic men 


that now is the time for them to show their colors.” 


AILIAN Payson. 
LILIAN P. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst is a sumptuous treat, it is said. 

My third are seen floating from e very mast-head ; 

My Jivth is an empire far over the sea, 

Where my whole makes boys happy as happy can be. 
My second and Sourth,—e ach composed of two letters, 
Are two little words which can govern their betters. 


Of all the round year is my whole the great day. 
Tis the fifth of the fifth month, and that month is May. 


"Tis the greatest of days, I mean for the boys, 
For each one receives then a full set of toys ;— 
Regalia of war, banners, streamers, and all, 
And horse and ‘Toot soldiers, with generals tall, 
Is it strange, in that land of the bright rising sun, 
All boys with such toys can have no end of fun? 
LYNN. 
4. 


MYSTIC CHANGES. 


The words whose definitions are given in the first 
column are to be changed to those given in the second 
by altering the third and fourth letters; then these let- 
ters are to be read down to form the names of two 
noted explorers who died in May. 


1, Fires. 

2, Parts of a ship. 

3, Leaned to one side. 
4, An ornament. 

5, To rehearse. 5, 
6, Tribes. 6, 
7, Of greater length. 
8, Staggered. 


1, Measure of length. 
2, Acclamations. 
Pacitied. 

A gewgaw. 
Dietant. 

Ropes for anchors. 
More noisy. 

8, Reposed. 


5. 
RHYMED WORD-8QUARE. 


_ 


Noble, illustrious, kingly and great. 
Oxygen in an active state. 

What every mother will nurse with eare. 
Owned by many a woman fair. 

A resident minister at court, 

Or a line of musical import. 


Peet 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. May-Day. 

2. T-easel, R-aid, A-spire, I-slam, L-east, I-rite, 
N-argil, G-host, A-ward, R-ice, B-rush, U-sage, T-ot- 
ter, U-praise, S-quire.—TRAILING ARBUTUS. 

3. The May-Queens. Village Green. 

4. DAN 
To Pp! 
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5. “The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 

The yellow cow slip and the pale primrose.’ 

Milton [Sonnet to May.] 
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For there wasn’t one to be seen. I explained to 
Toddlekins that a flock of partridges will hide very 
quickly at the least noise. 

“T thought how nice ’twould be if I could catch 
one to put with grandma’s ehickens,” said he, tak- 
ing my hand to go home. “I’m going to set a 
trap, auntie.” 

Maybe he did; but he did not catch one of the 
little partridges. 


Conundrums. 
How soon does a new dress begin to show signs of 
e? As soon as you begin to wear it out 
Why is a reporter like the letter O? He is always 





Toddlekins sat down, though it isn’t in him to 


round. 


Bryant, modest” violet. 
Tennyson, “shining” daffodil. 
Burns, “stately” fox-glove. 
Scott, “‘rathe”’ primrose, 
Milton, “wan” cowslips. 
Hemans, “delicate” anemone. 
Hood, “dainty” rose. 
Scott, “slight” harebell. 
Milton, “trim” daisies. 
Longfellow, “fiery”’ peach-bloesoms. 
Milton, “well-attired”’ woodbine. 


Mrs. Browning,“happy” violets. 


| Collins, “snowy” date-blooms. 
Shelley, “sweet” tuberose. 
Keats, “pastoral” eglantine. 
Holmes, “spendthrift” crocus. 
Burns, ‘“shoar”’ hawthorn. 
Smith, “mottled” pinks. 
Milton, “glowing” violets. 
Crabbe, “golden” gorse, 
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ALCOHOL AND THE BLOOD, 


Science of to-day joins with Moses of old in saying, 
“the blood is the life.” 

It is su in the sense that it feeds all the tissues; con- 
veys that prime requisite of all animal life, the oxygen, 
from the lungs to every particle of the bodily structure ; 
receives the dead matter, perpetually being thrown 
off from the myriads of 
transports it to the various organs which eject it from 


life-elaborating cells, and 


the system; is the source of all the vital heat, through 
the chemical changes constantly taking place within it. 
So dependent is all life on this fluid, that, should the 


blood fail, for an instant, to reach the brain, all con- 


| hands him at once to the shot-gun should perhaps have 


a “recommendation to mercy,” for the thievish fellow 
may become an insect-eater—in cold weather. 

The Norwich (Ct.) Telegraph tells the following cu- 
rious story of a crow that made himself familiar, and 
apparently somewhat useful, last winter among a flock 
of sheep on the farm of Lorin Wilcox, about two 
miles from Oxford in that State. 

A great intimacy sprang up between the crow and 
the lambs, and the crow hopped about the backs of the 
flock with a deal of familiarity. So great was the at- 
tachment that the lambs exhibited much uneasiness if 
his crowship was not perched upon one of their backs. 

Amid a storm, or at night when the flock was driven 
to the fold, the bird hopped upon the back of one of 
the sheep and went with them into shelter, and was 
seen in the same position next morning, ready to go 
out with the flock. The bird grew fat and sleek, and 
his plumage was bright, glossy and black as jet. Mr. 
Wilcox said his sheep never did better than they did 
last winter, and they were perfectly free from ticks. 

All birds and animals were created for a purpose, 
even the abused crow. Whentamed, he becomes very 
familiar and interesting. 

—___—_e—__——-. 





OBEYING ORDERS. 
Frederick the Great, whose brilliant victories elevated 
Prussia from an inferior to a superior position among 


| European nations, was noted for the strictness of his 


Publishers | 





sciousness would at once cease, and if for a few sec 


onda, life itself would cease. 


Now all alcohol taken into the stomach is absorbed 
by its veins and carried straight to the right side of the 


heart, thence through the lungs, and then back to the 
left side of the heart, whence it is borne to every or- 
gan and tissue of the system. 

As it reaches the liver and kidneys, some of it is | 
eliminated, but most of it continues in the circulating 
fluid, disturbing the organic functions, and effecting | 


military discipline. He trained his army to move like 
a machine. His soldiers were disciplined so to obey 
orders that they had no will of their own. 

The discipline which the great Frederick stamped 
upon the Prussian army remains to-day, in all the 
clearness of the original impression. Not long ago, a 
little event took place at Powdowsk, a military station 
near Berlin, which shows what is the German soldier’s 
idea of obeying orders. 


The officer in command one morning posted a veter- 
an in front of his own residence, with orders to pace 
up and down a certain distance, and on no account to 
lower his gun from the “carry.” The officer, a pom- 
pous, self-important man, was expecting visitors that 
day, and he wished to impress them with his military 
style. Calling the soldier before him, he gave his or- 
ders. 

“You are to pass the distance assigned, with your 
gun at the ‘carry.’ Do you understand?” 

“Yes, commander.” 

“On no account are you to deviate from your walk, 
or remove your weapon from its position. You un- 
derstand ?”’ 

“Yes, commander.” 

“You will observe strict silence. On no account are 
you to sp ak with any one on your beat. You under- 
stand ?”” 

“Yes, commander.” 

“Very well; go, and obey!” 

An hour after, the officer’s guests were ushered into 
his presence. They entered, each with a broad grin on 
his countenance. 

“My friend,” asked one of them of the host, “‘what 
is this procession in fron’ your house ?”’ 

“Procession! Processivn! There is no procession!” 
blurted out the host, growing red in the face. 

“But look for yourself.” 

The commander rushed to the window. There was 
the soldier, as stiff and erect as his own weapon, with 
eyes stolidly staring right ahead, marching solemnly 
up and down his beat, while following him was a mob 


| of young street loafers, armed with old brooms, sticks, 


pitchforks and other improvised weapons. Seeing that 


various harmful structural changes, and becoming it- | the soldier was, apparently, oblivious to all around 


self also chemically changed. 

One of the constituents of the blood is fibrine—that 
element which causes blood when drawn from the body 
to cuagulate, or clot. 

Alcohol has an execedingly strong aflinity for water; 
hence, when in excess, it may either abstract the water 
from the fibrine, and thus cause it to coagu:ate in the 
body, or, on the contrary, so fix the water with the 
The | 
blood of those who have died of alcoholic excess has | 

| 





fibrine, as to destroy its power to coagulate. 


been found in these two opposite but unnatural states. 

The most important portion of the blood is the red | 
globules. The microscope has actually watched the 
disturbing effect of aleohol on these globules—render- | 
ing their smooth outline rough and even star-like, 
sometimes wholly changing their proper shape, and | 
The | 
effect is to impair their power to absorb gases, and 


causing them to run together and adhere in rolls. 


also their ability to pass through the minute arteries, 
thus, of course, clogging them. 

Alcohol also dilates the capillaries unduly, and thus 
lessens their resistance to the action of the heart, caus- 
Ilence the 
heart may be made to do one-tifth more work—lift, 


ing the latter to be unduly quickened. 
| 
each day, to the heigb’ of one foot, twenty-four tons of 
blood extra. 
The heart, of course, becomes jaded, weakened and 
ready to break down, and the catastrophe is hastened 
by other structural changes effected by the alcohol. 


+> 
BIRDS ON THE FARM, 
THe Crow. 


This black-coated visitor is not very popular, though | 
kind-hearted 
word for him. 


some people have tried to say a good | 


Ile ia a great scavenger, being fond of 
meat, and not at all particular as to its age; and it is 
common to say, when his tribe come cawing around 
the back meadows in the spring, “The crows have 
after their taxes”’ (i. e., the farmer's dead lambs). 
Much as he 


fers grain, when he can get it, especially the tender | 


likes meat, however, Corvus rather pre- 


and swelled grain in sown or planted fields; and as 
this is handy in the season of insects which the farmer 
would like to have destroyed, the good he might do as 
a bug and worm-killer is pretty much neutralized, in 
popular opinion, by his mischief in the corn-patch. 

His defenders have maintained that he is only after 
the weormy grains, the kernels that have weevils, ete., 
in them, but naturalists who have watched him, and | 
made post-mortem examinations of crows shot in the | 
act of fieid-stealing, say that this is a mistake. Put a 
fat worm and a fat kernel of corn before a crow and he 
would probably eat both, but he would swallow the 
corn first. 

He is fond of eggs, and does not scruple to rob the 
nests of better birds to gratify his appetite; and since 
the victims of his plundering are as apt to be the little 
singers of the woods and meadows as the favorite in- 
sect-eaters of the orchard and garden, the poets and 
the children join with the agriculturist in scoring black 
marks against him. 

On the whole, as a bird on the farm, the balance of 
evidence stands against the crow. The verdict that 


| apocryphal. 


| forty miles north-west from here. 
| fire on the other side of the creek, or my cabin and bees 


‘ . . . 
him, one bold scamp had affixed to the sentinel’s coat- 


tail a string, at whose end dangled a rusty tin can. | 


And this unique procession had been going on for half 


an hour, to the intense delight of the populace in the | 
street and the edification of the guests when they ar- | 


rived. 
Out rushed the irate officer. The mob, seeing him, 
spersed, and he began to vent his anger on the senti- 


“Td‘ot! Blockhead! Senseless! 
strike them down, disperse them ?”’ 
“The commander forgets. I had orders not to re- 
move my gun from position.” f 
“True. Lama fool! But you might have ordered 
them off.” 

“The commander, 
orders not to speak.’ 
“Itistrue. But’?—— 

“There is no but. You ordered. 


di 


pardon me, forgets again. I had 


I obeyed. What 


} more can be said?’ 


Indeed, nothing could be said. The officer swallowed 
his wrath as best he could. It would be altogether 
unmilitary to punish a soldier for obeying orders. 


+> 


ACUTE SENSES. 

There are many good stories about the sharpness of 
sense of persons who have been trained in the exercise 
of them. That of the wine-taster who declared, on 
sipping from a glass of wine taken from a butt, just 


| brought in, that the liquor had a taste of iron and 


leather, which was justified when the butt was emptied, 
by the discovery of a small key with a leather tag, is 
But it is hardly more wonderful than 
what was recently related by Mr. Charles W. Clarke, of 
Peoria, in a scientific lecture, in relation to the trained 
sense of smell in dogs and hunters: 


While we were talking, two young dogs had gone to 
a small eminence a few rods from the old man’s cabin, 
and, with their noses in the air, would at short inter- 
vals utter a low, warning cry. 

The trapper soon noticed it, and, calling to an old 
dog in the cabin, he said, “Dave, go up yonder and see 
what those youngsters are making a fuss about.” 

The dog, after reaching the place and standing a mo- 
ment with outstretched neck and distended nostrils, 
gave a clear but low warning notice, such as I had 
never heard from a dog before. 

“Is that 80, Dave?” said the old man. He immedi. 
ately went to the same place, and began to sniff the 
air, much after the manner of the dogs. 

“Sure enough, Dave,” he said, “you are right.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“The prairie is on fire,” he said, “some thirty or 
I must set a back- 


will be in ashes before morning, should the wind rise; 


; and, by the way,”’ he said, “‘you go back by the way 


you came, and tell the people to set back-fires at once, 
and have them send word to the settlements below.” 
Before starting, I tried my sense of smell; and, al- 


| though I imitated the attitude of the trapper and the 


dog, I could detect nothing but the sweet October air. 


| The warning given by the dogs was justified in the 


event.—Popular Science Monthly. 
—___+—_—. 


A MERCHANT traveller took his place at the table of 


| a Western hotel, where the landlord was the only 


waiter, and, after finishing a very scanty meal, he said 
persuasively, “I should like some dessert.” “Dessert ? 
Wot's that? We aint got none.” “Well, give me 
some pie.” “Pie! thunder! We aint got no pie! 
Help yourself to the mustard!” 


“LOOK at the baste, wid his two toothpicks stickin’ 
out er his mouth!” was how the sight of an elephant 
first affected Bridget Muldoon. 


Why did you not 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSLA, 

Dr. G. V. DORSEY, Piqua, O., says: “I have used it in 
dyspepsia with very marked benefit. If there is deficien- 
cy of acid in the stomach,’nothing affords more relief, 
while the action on the nervous system is decidedly ben- 
eficial.” [Adv 
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The best Tooth-Powder is BROWN’s CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE, For cleansing and whiten- 
ing the teeth it has no equal. (Ade, 
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| THE TEACHING 


Of the TWELVE APOSTLES. From the 
manuscript recently discovered by the Metropolitan 
Bryennios in the Library of the Most Holy Sepulcher in 
Constantinople. The Greek Text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages, with introduction and notes. 
In one handsome Elzevir volume, fine cloth, red edges, 
price 25 cents. 


SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
Of the ANCIENT EASTERN WORLD. By GEORGE 
RAWLINSON. Three vols., over 2,000 pages, and 
over 700 illustrations. The best American edition. 
Price reduced from $18 to $2.40. Specimen pages 
free. NOT sold by dealers. Books sent for examination 
before payment on evidence of good faith. 80-page cat- 
alogue freee JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 
Vesey Street, N. Y. 


DORE GALLERY 


Of BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS and Sto- 
ries. Including 52 cartoons, and a portrait of 
Doré. New and finer edition, large quarto, bevelled 
boards, fine cloth, richly ornamented. Price reduced 
from $5.00 to $2.00, 


The unrivalled cartoons of the most widely fa- 
mous artist of modern times; the most graphic illustra- 
tions of the sublime events and truths of the Bible ever 
drawn by an artist’s pencil. 

The battles of The Literary Revolution have 
been fought principally in the interests of choice litera- 
ture for the masses, It is proposed to win also for them 
the best works of the great masters illustrating litera- 
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By CEORCE H. TAYLOR, M.D. Large 
12mo., Long Primer type, 462 pages, with numerous 
illustrations, Cloth, 50 cents. 


A new, enlarged edition of this greatest author- 
ity on the topics treated. A book for both healthy peo- 
ple and invalids—adapted to home use as well as for the 
skillful physician. What specific exercise is appropri- 

te for specitic ailments, how to prevent, as well as cure 
-ase, are the practical questions solved. 

“Blessed say I, is the man who has a good doc- 
tor, but more blessed he who can do without him. To 
enable my readers so to do has been my aim.”—From 
Author's Preface, 
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NOS. 1, 2,3 AND 5 CORSETS ARE NOW 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any 
cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from dis- 
ease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable cura- 
tives. They cannot and do not injure like medicine, 
Always doing good, never harm. There is no shock or 
sensation felt in wearing them. There is no waiting a 
long time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly, 
generally the first week, more frequently the first day, 
and often even during the first hour they are worn, 
their wonderful curative powers are felt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish 
circulation are stimulated, and all the old-time health 
and good-feeling come back. They are constructed on 
scientific principles, imparting an exhilarating, health- 
giving current to the whole system. Professional men 
assert that there is hardly a disease which Electricity or 





Magnetism may not benefit or cure, and they daily prac- 

tise the same, as your own physician will inform you. 
} THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New 
York, formerly Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Army, 
lately lectured upon this subject, and advised all medi- 
cal men to make trial of these agencies, describing at 
| §the same time most remarkable cures he had made, 
| f even in cases which would seem hopeless. 
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For the Companion. 
CHANGE, 

On that high rock that overlooks the lake, 

Famed for New England’s stubborn hardihood, 
Rimmed by bright pebbles and the dark pine wood, 

Two boys together, lying half awake, 

We watched the river coiling like a snake 
Through the green intervale where elin-trees stood. 
We looked on life and thought that it was good, 

And prophesied each for the other’s sake. 

With eyes as clear as windows in their sills, 

We spoke of love, and guessed what it should be, 
Believing joy was ours as much as air, 
And trouble far as stillness from the sea; 
Until the valleys of the Conway hills 
Grew dark and dim before we were aware. 

In Fryeburg woods the tiger-lily grows, 
Crouching beneath the greenery of the ferns; 
And still no doubt as year by year returns, 

The red arbutus rims the valley snows, 

While round the lake when the red morning glows, 
The water-lilies lift their splendid urns; 

And still the waysides, when midsummer burns, 

Are broidered by the wild New England rose. 

I see the shining river’s loops and coils, 

The Northern mountains looking to the sea, 
And all the dark phalanxes of the —, 

And yet a strangeness that forever foils 

All hope to know wherein the change may be 
Has fallen upon the very light that shines. 
GEORGE MORRIS STROUT. 


———+or—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


PEASANT LIFE IN NORWAY. 


By Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 

Fifty years ago, the wives of Norwegian peasants 
were in the habit of carrying with them shrouds 
‘or their husbands, when they went to weddings 
or funerals. For at such times carousals were in 
order, and as the Norsemen are a combative race, 
the chances were about even whether some of the 
guests would return on their legs or in their cof- 
fins. 

Weddings were celebrated with the most elabo- 
rate ceremonies, and often lasted a week. On the 
first day the bride and groom, followed by their 
relatives and guests, walked to church in a proces- 
sion headed by a clarionetist and a fiddler who 
played merry tunes. 

If, as was often the case, the road was too lonz 
to be walked comfortably, the bridal party were 
rowed in boats. A very pretty sight it was to see 
their gay costumes and bright blonde faces re- 
flected in the clear mirror of the fiord. In the first 
boat sat the bride and groom and their nearest 
kin, with the musicians; and the other boats con- 
tained the more remote relatives and the invited 
guests. 

The bride wore a crown of wrought silver on her 
head, adorned with many little dangling disks 
and rings of the same metal. A large silver breast- 
plate, likewise euriously wrought, covered her 
bosom; while brooches and other adornments, all 
heirlooms in her family, were disposed about her 
person. 

Many instances are known, in which the bridal 
crown has descended from mother to daughter 
though ten or more generations. No wonder, the 
bride, in spite of her coy blushes, is proud on such 
a day; for every ornament which she wears bears 
witness to the wealth and antiquity of her family. 

The groom used formerly to carry an ancient 
war-axe in his hand; but this is now, like many 
other inherited customs, going out of fashion. 
His attire differs in the different valleys, but a 
very common costume is tight-fitting yellow knee- 
breeches, a colored-wool jacket, with dense rows 
of silver buttons, and a scarlet waistcoat similarly 
adorned. 

During the journey to church the fiddlers play, 
and the guests sing and fire off guns, the report of 
which reverberates with long rumbling noises 
among the mountains. 

At the door of the church the bridal couple is 
received by the master of ceremonies with a speech, 
more or less flattering to both parties. Then, af- 
ter the service they return home amid much jubi- 
lation, and the celebration begins in earnest. 

Ale and mead flow in torrents. In the corner of 
the dancing hall stands a huge vessel, full of 
strong home-brewed ale, in which float scoops, 
carved into the shape of ducks or similar figures. 
Every one is at liberty to help himself, and the 
neglect to do so is regarded as a great discourtesy 
to the host and hostess. 

In fact, it is not very long since going home so- 
ber from a wedding was held to be a disgraceful 
thing. The etiquette was in this respect changed of 
late years, but in the matter of eating, a similar 
rule still survives. 

If you do not eat twice as much as you want, 
and make yourself miserable for the next day or 
two, the hostess may take offence, and insinuate 
that you intend to put a slight on her and her 
fare. The idea that you should not eagerly seize 
the opportunity to overeat, when you can do so 
without impropriety, seems to her preposterous. 
I have known several instances of people who in 
their efforts to be polite have made themselves ill 
for a week. 

In odd contrast to this gluttony, which is, how- 
ever, by no means habitual, or characteristic of all 
classes, is the reluctance and hesitation which a 
Norse peasant feigns when invited to partake of re- 
freshments. The rustic etiquette prescribes that 


he shall refuse half-a-dozen times, and only yield 
gradually to persistent coaxing. 

I remember a peasant who once left my grand- 
father’s house in high dudgeon after having been 
vainly importuned to eat and drink. 

“I don’t see what cause you have to be angry,” 
one of the servant-girls said to him; “the lady 
| begged you long enough to go to the table.” 
| “Sooth to say,” he answered, “so she did, but 
she didn’t drag me.” 

But to return to the wedding, after dinner the 
dance begins. The girls, in scarlet bodices, short 
black embroidered skirts, and with long braids 
| hanging down their backs, stand in groups along 
the walls or crowd up into a corner, where it is 
next toimpossible to get at them. 

The fiddlers strike up a spring dance or a “‘hall- 
ing,” and the young lads sidle up to the groups of 
coyly giggling maidens. They make jocose re- 
marks, boasting of their skill as dancers, and at 
last seize hold of a partner, and drag her out upon 
the floor. 

To accept an invitation to dance promptly and 
step forth willingly is not regarded as “good 
form.” <A good deal of real or feigned bashfulness 
is a tribute which a girl’s self-respect exacts. 

The dance at a Norse peasant wedding has little 
in common with the sedate gyrations and prome- 
nades which are here called by the same name. 
At first it goes slowly enough, however. The lad 








strikes gently the measure of the dance with bis 


In the beginning the contest was only noisy 
play, but gradually as both parties became ex- 
cited, blows and thrusts by no means gentle were 
sometimes given. 

The maidens, in their determination to keep the 
bride as one of them, would rush at the bride- 
groom, hang on to the skirts of his jacket, push 
him back, trip him up, if they could, charge on 
him singly and in companies, until the poor fellow 
was half distracted with the screams and the 
rough handling which he was not at liberty to re- 
turn in kind, and might almost be tempted to give 
up the battle, if the disgrace did not restrain him. 

In the end, of course, he was always victorious, 
and the bride, who had taken no active part in the 
tumult, allowed herself willingly to be captured. 
The excited maidens then dispersed, flushed an1 
panting. 

The young wife belonged henceforth no longer 
to them, but to the more dignified class of matrons. 
In token of this change, she adopted a new kind of 
head-dress,—a sort of white linen cloth, fashioned 
into the shape of a semicircle, under which she de- 
murely hid her wealth of golden locks. 

Only girls are permitted to wear their hair loose 
or in long braids down their backs. But they all 
look forward to the time when they are to put on 
the matronly hood. 

No sooner have they been confirmed (which 
ceremony usually takes place at fourteen or fif- 
teen) than they begin to make preparation for 
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heels; then as the fiddles grow livelier, his move- | 
ments adapt themselves to the music, and become 
more rapid and expressive. 

He takes hold of both the hands of his partner 
and lifts them above his head; their position is 
then back to back ; but quickly he turns her about, 
never releasing her hands, and with swifter and 
swifter motions, partly improvised and varying in 
character, they whirl away, while the floor shakes 
under them, and the walls creak. | 

Now he makes a leap, and strikes his heel 
against the beams in the ceiling; and stimulated 
by the loud applause of the elder guests, who look 
on while the youth make merry, he dashes his 
foot two, three, four times in quick succession 
against the rafters, while the girl blushes with 
pride at the admiration which her partner’s dar- 
ing excites. 

Sometimes it happens, too, that a clumsy youth, 
incited by the cheers of the company, attempts to 
rival the feats of the stronger and more agile, and 
when with a thud that shakes the house he comes 
down sprawling, the mocking screams and laugh- 
ter which his mishap occasions are apt to spoil 
his pleasure for the rest of the evening. 

“Kicking the rafters” is looked upon as a fine 
and manly accomplishment in Norway. Boys be- 
gin to practise it early, and thus develop the mus- 
cles of their legs, while their arms are yet compar- 
atively weak. 

They usually hang up their caps on pegs stuck 
into the wall, and strike them down, not by a direct 
upward kick, but by a sort of vaulting fling, and 
throwing one foot over the other in a manner 
which is hard to describe. 

The boy who cannot “kick his own height” is 
not thought to be much of a boy, and he will not 
rest until he is able to perform this simple feat. 

A very interesting custom which is now quite 
out of fashion was the bridal capture. All the 
young maidens and former companions of the 
bride used to crowd around her, sometimes form- 
ing rings, one outside of the other, and the bride- 
groom had to fight his way through this scream- 
ing and rollicking throng, hefore he could take his 








wife home to his house, 


IN NORWAY, 


their marriage. It does not by any means follow 
that they marry young. 

But as forethought is always better than after- 
thought, they lose no time in putting up a large 
loom in the sitting-room, and every now and then, 
when they have a moment to spare from their al- 
lotted household tasks, they sit down and weave a 
couple of inches, until some fresh duty calls 
them. 

But these moments scattered through many 
years mount up to something quite consideralle. 
Year by year the rolls of linen and wadmal, kept 
in the presses in the store-house, increase in bulk, 
until they make a very respectable outfit. 

It is very well-known, too, in the parish, which 
girls are the thriftiest, and possess the greatest 
stores of this home-made wealth ; and it is not un- 
likely that the number of their suitors will keep 
pace with the increase of the products of their 
looms. 

But then, lazy people are rare in Norway, and 
a peasant daughter is wont to make herself useful 
from the time she is old enough to find her way 
about the farm, and to keep watch over the sheep 
in the “chome-meadow.” 

In the evening the family gather about a large 
open hearth, upon which the crackling logs burn 
briskly ; the grandmother tells wonderful stories 
about trolis and hulders and nixies and brownies, 
and the younger children gather about her and lis- 
ten, with wide-open eyes and mouths, to the fasci- 
nating tales. The mother moves her spinning- 
wheel close up to the fire, lights a pine-knot, 
which she sticks into a crevice of the wall, where 
it serves instead of a candle, and while the wheel 
hums its monotonous song, she sits quietly smiling, 
and throws in an occasional remark to explain the 
grandmother’s allusions. 

The daughters sit each with her basket and cards 
the wool into little rolls, which she places upon 
the bench in front of the mother. 

The father and the sons are busy fitting new 
handles to axes and spades, or carving with curi- 
ous skill, boxes, spoons and chairs which they will 
sell at the nearest midwinter fair. Each one has 
his little story to tell, and thus the long winter 


nights pass pleasantly, while the storm roars out- 
side, and whirls the snow against the window 
pangs. 

—_—_<@>——_______ 


For the Companion. 


DANDY. 

It was a dull winter day, and in the corner gro- 
cery of a little Western town was the usual as- 
sembly of idlers, making the most of the wooden 
chairs and warm stove of the good-natured pro- 
prietor. Conversation languished, for political 
questions, both local and national, as well as the 
personal gossip of the village, had already been 
quite thoroughly discussed. 

The men yawned, and wished it would snow or 
something or other, with ennui as genuine as_if 
they had known the name and nature of the dis- 
ease. 

Presently another man came in,—a short, thick- 
set man, in appearance and manners very like 
those already assembled. He had a red comforter 
muffled about his throat. His pale, pasty com- 
plexion, and the dark circles under the large blue 
eyes, indicated ill health. 

The others nodded to him, and one said, “How 
do, Griggs!” to which affable salutation he re- 
sponded with a reserved gesture, and going to the 
counter, ordered some groceries, which the grocer 
proceeded leisurely to put up in small parcels. 





“How’s your wife, Griggs?” the grocer asked, 
presently. 

“She's dead,” said the man, and he gathered up 
his parcels hastily and went out. 

The news created a sensation. 

“Well, she’s gone, has she ?” said one. 

“Been sick nigh on to twenty years,” said an- 
other. 

“Wonder if ’twas sudden ?” queried a third. 

“No,” said the grocer, whose name was Barker. 
“She’s been growing feebler for a week, and old 
Polly Bascom’s been staying with her.” 

“Well,” said Ike Markham, the village prophet 
and I-told-you-so, “he'll have to sell Dandy now 
to pay funeral expenses.” 

“There you’re wrong,” 
his house yesterday.” 

“Yes,” said Markham; “but the mortgage was 
worth more’n the house, I reckon.” 

“There you’re wrong agin,” retorted Barker. 
“Old Hawkins wanted the lot enough to give him 
a hundred dollars more’n the mortgage.” 

“Glad on’t! glad on’t!” echoed half-a-dozen 
voices. 

“Well,” persisted Markham, “he’ll have to sell 
the horse before spring, anyhow, for he can’t earn 
enough to keep him. He can’t work half a day 
now, and it’s easily seen that he aint going to get 
any better.” 

“Boys,” said a gray-haired old man, “let’s all 
do something to help him keep Dandy as long as 
he lives. You know about the horse, but you 
don’t all know the ins and outs, as I do.” 

“Tell us about it, Uncle Samp,” said a stalwart, 
eager-eyed youth. “I'll do something, for one.” 

Nothing loath, the village story-teller proceeded 
to describe, graphically and minutely, the advent 
of Griggs and his pretty young wife, with her 
baby cuddled up in her arms. 

His style was discursive, and took ina good 
deal of local scenery and unimportant history be- 
fore he reached the point of his story. 

“You see, Griggs was a carpenter, and every- 
body wanted to build in them days. Twenty 
year ago nobody thought of living in a rented 
house. Every man was bound to have a house of 
his own, of some kind, and bein’ a good carpen- 
ter, Griggs had plenty of business. 

“You know he’s a stiddy, industrious, mighty 
still kind of feller. He spent all his off-time in 
his own house, tinkerin’ round at cupboards and 
shelves and things, makin’ it handy for his wife. 
My wife says there aint another such house in 
town for what she calls conveniences, and it looks 
like a pictur’ outside, too. 

“The baby was a girl. After a while a boy was 
added to the family, and ’twas then that Mis’ 
Griggs was took sick and the trouble begun. No- 
body could tell what ailed her; the doctors didn’t 
know; she couldn’t walk, and the doctors said 
she never would again. So, ye see, from bein’ as 
straight and slim as a young poplar, she got like 
what you’ve known her to be,—a poor hump- 
back. , 

“Everybody was sorry for Griggs, but he kept 
right along just as he always done. He madea 
chair for her with wheels, and used to lift her out of 
bed in the morning, before he went to work, and 
put her in the chair; and when he come to din- 
ner, he took her out and laid her on the bed to 
rest, and then put her in agin before he went 
back to work. He hired the best girl he could get, 
laid a mortgage on his house, and went off and 
bought Dandy.” 

There was a perceptible stir in the silent and at- 
tentive company. 

“That was eighteen year ago. Dandy was a 
four-year-old colt then, and as handsome a horse 
as ever stepped. We all turned out to look him 
over when Griggs rode up, and we agreed he’d 
got a prize. Such a stepper as he was! Some on 
us was afeared he was too high strung for women 
and children, but we didn’t know Dandy. 

“Griggs bought Dr. Orrin’s old shay, and every 
day he took time to give his wife and children a 
ride. But when she got acquainted with Dandy, 
she found she could drive him as well as any- 
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“That horse knew she wasn’t like other folks, 
and he’d turn his head around and look to see if 
she’d got fixed right, just like a human critter, 
afore he’d start off. He haint no mischief in him, 

-never had, for all his high steppin’ ways. 
Griggs never puts a halter on him, nor he don’t 
never hitch him; he stands around in the barn 
like a feller in his own house. 

“Talk about it spiling a horse to have children 
foolin’ around him! Why, the young ones just 
lived in the stable. That horse would care for the 
baby as if he was his mother. He’d get a good 
grip on the child’s clothes with his teeth, and pick 
him up and lay him in the manger, and tread 
around among the young ones as careful as if 
they was eggs. He follers Griggs around like a 
dog, and seems to know every word he says to him. 

“Well, Griggs worked in them early days, and as 
his wife was careful and saving, in a year or two 
he raised the mortgage. Then his little gal was 
took sick—chills and one thing and another—and 
she was sick all summer. 

“Her mother used to depend on her to run er- 
rands, and now she didn’t know what to do. So 
Griggs taught Dandy. He tied a basket to his 
neck and led him to the grocery, and the feller 
put the things in the basket and then he sent him 
home. 

“He didn’t have to show him but two or three 
times afore he knowed almost as well as a man. 
Mis’ Griggs would write down what she wanted 
and put the paper ina basket; the hired girl would 
tie iton to Dandy, and he’d come trottin’ down 
and wait round till somebody put the things in his 
basket, and then he'd canter home as tickled as 
you please. 

“He used to hang around the house and stick 
his head into the winder where the little gal was 
sick. 

“Well, what with Mis’ Griggs’s feeble health and 
the child’s sickness and the doctor’s bills and all, 
Griggs again had to put a mortgage on the house. 
For some reason or other, work got slack, and it 
was a long time afore he could raise that mort- 
gage. 

“The hired girl got married, and they couldn’t 
get another to come into Mis’ Griggs’s prudent 
and saving ways. A circus came along, and the 
fellers hearin’ what a smart horse Dandy was, 
offered Griggs five handred dollars for him. 

“Mis’ Griggs was for selling him, because she 
hated to be in debt and felt as if she hadn’t orter 
be riding around with a mortgage on the house, 
and her husband slaving to raise it. But Griggs 
just said, short, “he horse aint for sale,’ and 
went about his work. 

“1 s’pose the circus fellers noised around what a 
fine horse Griggs had. For three or four years, 
more or less was offered for him by differént par- 
ties, and when the figgers reached a thousand dol- 
lars, we all thought he was a fool not to sell him. 

“But it came to us after awhile that Griggs, for 
all his still ways, was a cur’us chap, and would 
be just as pleased to have you offer a thousand for 
his boy Bob as for Dandy, and you'd be jest as 
likely to strike a bargain with him for the boy as 
for the horse. 

“One day the little girl was brought home 
drownded. She was twelve or fourteen years old 
then, and you can imagine the shock it gave her 
mother. It upset her; she took to her bed, and 
has been in it ever since. 

“That was six or seven years ago, and a mort- 
gage went outer the house then that’s never been 
raised. It seemed as if Dandy’s heart was broke, 
too. Him and the little girl was playmates, and 
it was a good while afore he held up his head and 
was chirk agin after she was gone. 

“Then the boy died. 

“1 can't be sorry that the boy died. He wouldn’t 
have come to any good if he’d a-lived. He was a 
dreadful troublesome boy, and cruel, too; but his 
father just give up when he died. 

“Now, Mis’ Griggs, she’s gone, and he’s got 
nobody left but Dandy. Old as Dandy is, he’s 
worth a pile of money to any one who wants a 
good, fine-looking, kind, family horse; but I'd 
rather beg than see any one have him in his old 
age but Griggs.” 

“So would 1,” said the eager young fellow em- 
phatically. 

Meanwhile Griggs went home with his parcels. 
Everything about the place betrayed the touch of 
a skilful and loving hand. The small house was 
in complete order, the fence and yard without 
blemish. There was a barn on one corner of the 
lot, and Griggs, after depositing his parcels on the 
kitchen table, went out to take care of Dandy. 

The animal deserved the encomiums passed 
upon him by Uncle Samp. He brought to mind 
the war-horse whose neck was clothed with thun- 
der, who scented the battle afar. 

No wonder Griggs loved him, and laid his face 
in the thick mane with a sense of sympathy and 
companionship in sorrow which his self-contained, 
undemonstrative nature made him shrink from 
secking among men. 

“There’s only you and me, Dandy,” he said 
with a kind of groan. 

The sensitive creature drooped his head, and 
thrust his nose into his master’s hand. Griggs 
leaned against him, and indulged in a few mo- 
ments of unrestrained, heart-breaking sorrow 

Rousing himself, he prepared Dandy’s supper. 
But the horse did not eat. He followed his mas- 
ter around, rubbing his head against him, and in- 
viting a caress at every turn. Griggs patted his 
neck and said, coaxingly, 


“Don’t you feel bad, old boy, but eat your sup- 
per,” and went out, closing the stable door behind 
him. A prolonged, mournful whinny followed 
him as he went into the house. 

Griggs buried the wife he loved beside his chil- 
dren, and returned to his lonely house. Old Polly 
cared for his wants, but shook her head dubiously 
over his slender appetite and evidently failing 
health. 

Industrious from instinct and habit, he rallied 
his ebbing strength, and plied for a considerable 
time, his trade at odd jobs that required the in- 
genuity and nicety of finish for which he was 
famous. 

But one morning he felt too weak to leave his 
room. He called to old Polly to let Dandy out of 
the stable, of which the window of his room com- 
| manded a view. He dressed slowly and with diffi- 
culty, and crawling to the window, raised it and 
whistled to Dandy, who trotted across the narrow 
space, and greeted his master with a glad neigh. 

Griggs laid his pale face on his neck, and held 
himself upright by twisting his trembling fingers 
into his mane. 

“I’m about done for, Dandy,” he wispered. “But 
don’t you be afraid, nobody’s going to thrash you 
round after I’m gone.” 

He caressed the glossy neck for the last time 
with trembling hands, and then drew from his 





pocket a pistol. 


HOW GERONIMO 


“We've been friends a good while, old fellow. 
*Twon’t hurt but a minute,” he said, “and then 
we'll all be together.” There was a sharp report 
of the pistol, and Dandy sank to the ground life- 
less, without a second’s consciousness of pain. 
Griggs tottered to the bed. Old Polly came in, in 
great alarm, but he turned his face to the wall and 
said nothing. 

The next day he died, and when his kindly 
neighbors had laid him to rest beside his wife and 
children, they buried Dandy in another lot close 
by. Some of the towns-people demurred a little 
at laying an animal so near the cemetery, but Un- 
cle Samp expressed the average feeling of the com- 
munity ,— 

“°Tain’t no ways likely any harm can come 
on't, and if Griggs could have his say, of course 
he’d like to have him there.” 

Mrs. Lvcy L. Stovt. 
igen 


For the Companion. 


HOW GERONIMO WAS CAPTURED. 
Geronimo, or Hieronimo, as some of the news- 
papers print the name, is one of the renegade 
Apache chiefs, perhaps the most warlike of them 
all, in pursuit of whom Gen. Crook made his 
wonderful march into the Sierra Madre a few 
months since. He has been many times a prison- 
er, but has contrived to escape justice and resume 
; his bloody raids upon the settlers of Arizona and 
| Sonora. 
| In June, 1876, he was with the Chincahua 
Apaches in south-eastern Arizona, when the Ind- 
| ian agent came to remove them to the great San 
| Carlos reservation. But Geronimo, after asking 
| for an official pass and promising to come to San 
Carlos, fled with two other rebel chiefs, Juh and 
| Nolgee, into Sonora. In April, 1877, he was taken 
| prisoner at the Hot Springs Agency in New Mexi- 
co and carried to San Carlos, where he was kept 
in irons until July. Then he was allowed the lib- 
erty of the reservation, and soon escaped again, 
and was next heard of on the war-path in Sonora. 
Eighteen months later, he surrendered to the mil- 
itary officer at Fort John A. Rucker, where he 
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was kept as prisoner of war until he was trans- 
ferred to San Carlos. Probably the officials failed 
to recognize his restless spirit and craftiness, for 
he was given the liberty of the reservation the 
second time. 

When, in the spring of 1881, the incompetence 
of the Indian agent and the blundering of the 
military caused what is known as the Cibicu 
massacre, Geronimo fled from the reservation 
with other Apaches; and since then his name has 
been a synonym for bloodshed and horror until 
Gen. Crook’s martial expedition into Mexico. 

When I was in New Mexico a few months 
since, I heard the story of how Geronimo was 
captured, at the Hot Springs Agency in 1877, from 
the lips cf his courageous captor, Indian-Agent 
Clum—the same efficient officer who, from 1874 to 
1877, brought together more than four thousand 
wild Apaches at San Carlos without the loss of a 
single life. 

In March, 1877, it was found that the Ojo Calli- 
ente, or Hot Springs, reservation, in southern New 
Mexico, had become a harbor of refuge for renegade 
Apaches. Geronimo, Gordo, Francesca and Pon- 
ca were there. There, too, was Victoria, who, in 
1879 and 1880, led the boldest and most murder- 
ous raids ever known in New Mexico. He was 
killed by Gen. Terrasas in Old Mexico in 1880. 

It was the custom of renegades to join the ma- 








rauding Chincahuas on their forage in southern 
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Arizona and Old Mexico. Then they came back 
to the Hot Springs, and as the agent was unable 
to control them, they recruited themselves with 
Government supplies for fresh deeds of robbery 
and bloodshed. The Legislature of Arizona had, 
in 1876, appropriated ten thousand dollars for 
equipping a company of Indian police to hunt 
down Geronimo and Juh. Nevertheless, these 
crafty freebooters remained unscathed. 

So in 1877, Agent Clum received orders from 
the Indian Department to take a company of his 
own Indian police, proceed to the Southern 
Apache Agency at the Hot Springs, three hundred 
and fifty miles to the eastward from San Carlos, 
and to break up this nest of robbers. This was not a 
| pleasant errand, considering the desperate charac- 
'ter of the men whom Agent Clum had to deal 
with; but it was his duty to obey orders. 

Taking about an hundred Indian police, he started 
on the journey over sandy deserts and through 
rocky passes, to the Hot Springs in New Mexico. 

But he arrived only to find himself in a danger- 
ous plight. Gen. Hatch had ordered eight com- 
panies of cavalry into the field, and Agent Clum 
had arranged that Maj. Wade, in command, 
should meet him at the Agency on April 20th, 
with three companies. But instead, there was a 
message from Maj. Wade, saying that he would 
not be able to arrive for three days. 

Clum found himself in a predicament, for he 
knew that if his party remained waiting for Maj. 
Wade and the cavalry, the renegades would learn 
of their presence and escape. On the other hand, 
there were about five hundred Apaches on the 
reservation; and if he attempted to make arrests 
and failed, there would be a bloody fight, which 
might end in the massacre of himself and his fol- 
lowers. Yet he felt that it was necessary for him 
to make every effort to carry out his orders; and 
| in the afternoon he rode up to the Agency build- 

ings, accompanied by twenty police, leaving the 
| main body encamped ten miles away. Three miles 
| from the Agency, in another direction, Geroniino, 
Victoria, and the other renegades were in camp. 
| Their spies at once told them that only tyenty 
| men had come to the Agency, and supposing that 











| these were all, they felt secure and defiant. But 
| as soon as night had fallen, Agent Clum sent a 
message to his police to come to the Agency be- 
fore daylight. His faithful Indians reached him 
about four in the morning, and they were hidden 
in a large Commissary building, fronting upon the 
plaza, or parade-ground. 

At daylight Agent Clum sent a courier to the 
camp of Geronimo and Victoria, asking them and 
the other renegades to come to the Agency for a 
council. Presently about one hundred warriors 
rode up. Their faces were hideously streaked 
with the colors of the war-paint. They were com- 
pletely armed with rifles, needle-guns, spears and 
bows. Geronimo, Victoria, Nana, Loco, Gordo 
and Pionsenay rode proudly at their head. They 
dismounted and gathered in a semi-circle about 
the parade-ground. 

On the porch, facing them, stood Agent Clum 
with his twenty police on either side. Geronimo 
and the other most desperate chiefs stalked for- 
ward and seated themselves on the porch, expect- 
ing to intimidate Mr. Clum by their near presence. 
Their looks were black, threatening and defiant. 
They felt that the little party was in their power, 
and it needed but a word to bring on a fierce at- 
tack. Agent Clum showed no arms; but as he 
stood on the porch, one hand rested on a revolver 
in his side pocket. This was trained directly upon 








Geronimo, who had crowded up so close that he 
could almost touch him. 

Such was the situation when Clum began to 
speak. He said,— 

“TI have come a long way to talk with you. 
you are careful, none of you will be hurt.” 

Scornful and derisive was the reply of the Ind- 
ian chiefs. ‘‘Neither will you be hurt,” they said, 
“if you take good care of yourself.” Then they 
began to handle their arms in a way that meant 
danger. 

Agent Clum gave a signal, and suddenly the 
door of the Commissary building opened, and the 
reserve of Indian police poured out upon the pa- 
rade-ground and surrounded the renegade war- 
riors. The latter now sat in sullen amazement. 
They had believed that there were only twenty 
police with Clum, and now they saw a force larger 
than their own coming from the building and en- 
circling them. Some of the warriors attempted to 
slink away. But the chief of the police, a brawny, 
dare-devil South Carolinian, who had been a scout 
during the war, raised his rifle to cover them, and 
ordered them to come back. With a shrill scream 
a squaw sprang forward, as he drew up his gun, 
and threw her arms about him. But he shook 
her off and reiterated his command. Sixty or 
seventy of the police had by this time appeared in 
sight, and Victoria called out to his followers to 
wait and hear what there was to be said to them. 

Agent Clum repeated his warning,— 

“If you are cautious, no one will be hurt.” 

The Indians were too thoroughly cowed to make 
another insolent reply. Clum then went on to 
say, “I am unarmed, and the chiefs whom I meet 
in council should be unarmed, also.” With that 
he stepped forward and took the rifles away from 
the chiefs near him; they yielded, after some pro- 
testations. 

Agent Clum now turned to Geronimo and said, 
“I met you a year ago at Apache Pass. You 
promised to come in to the San Carlos reservation, 
and you asked for a pass. But you did not come.” 

Geronimo sullenly replied, “I was afraid to re- 
turn.” 

“Yes; but you went on the war-path in Sonora,” 
|said Agent Clum. 

Geronimo had nothing to say. 

Clum then continued, speaking very pleasantly, 
“You are my friend, Geronimo; I like your com- 
pany, and I will keep you with me. 
up and go to the guard-house.” 

At this, Geronimo sprang to his feet and drew 
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himself up to his full height of over six feet. Un- 
derneath his fringed buckskin shirt, sash and 


mantle, a violent tempest was raging. He trem- 
bled with passion. His fiery eyes shot forth 
glances of hate and defiance. His nostrils quiv- 
ered convulsively at his short, quick breaths. 
Every muscle of his brawny, powerful frame was 
tense and rigid. For an instant he towered up 
above the others, while his splendid form, eagle 
nose, high cheek-bones and piercing eyes, made 
him seem atypical Apache warrior—the embodi- 
ment of Indian wrath and vengeance. For this 
instant he was indecisive. Shaking with passion 
as he was, he half-resolved to draw his knife, 
strike down the agent, and cut right and left, unti! 
he died. 

Agent Clum stood calmly waiting, apparently 
unarmed, but with the revolver in his pocket 
pointed directly at the chief, keenly watching his 
every movement. Geronimo’s nervous, sinewy 
fingers stole towards the hilt of the knife that 
| hung in his belt. Agent Clum’s hand had almost 
| pressed the trigger of his pistol, when the chief of 
| police, who had been standing behind Geronimo, 
leaped forward, and seizing the knife, snatched it 
from his belt. 

Geronimo looked around and saw that he was 
powerless. All about him and around the others, 
stood the police with ready rifles. Slowly his 
frame relaxed. Sullenly he bowed his head and 
suffered himself to be taken to the guard-house. 
There he was heavily ironed. The other chiefs 
| were cowed into submission. A few days later, 
| Geronimo and the other chief renegades were car- 
| ried, in chains, to San Carlos. 

J. R. W. Hitcrcock, 
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Burnett's Cocoaine. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST HAIR DRESSING. 

It kills dandruff, allays irritation, and promotes a vig- 
erous growth of the hair. 

BURNET?T’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. . [Ade 

> — 

For ten cents,—The St. Louis Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly, 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
for 0c. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 
for $2.50. Address A. DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo. [Adv, 

ns re os 
Send Money by American Ex, Co, Money Orders 
Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost. Sold 
at all offices of the Co. Payable at 6,500 res. RATES: 
to $5-5e.; $10-Se. ; $20-10c. ; $30-12c. ; $40-Lde. ; $H)-We.[ Adv, 


Bijou Embroider Hoop. 


Holds cloth firmly while being embroidered. 
Light and durable, the requisite of every 
worktable. By mail, 25 cents. Bijou | 
Manuf. Co., Dorchester, Mass. 


WAS’ rE EMBROIDERY SILK 

















Tired! Languid! Dull! exactly expresses the condi- 

tion of thousands of people at this season of the year. 
The depressive effects of the warm weather and the 
weakened condition of the body are the cause of this 
condition, which can only be corrected by the use of a 
reliable tonic and blood purifier like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Why suffer longer when a remedy is so close at hand? 
Take it now. It will give you untold wealth in health, 
stre’ ngth and energy. 
G am ANLEY, Canton, O., says, “I have used Hood’s 
Sar a, and find it all you advertise it for, and I 
pre recommend it to persons who are in want of 
a good blood puriiier.” 


Tones up the System 
“Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system, purifies my 


| blood, sharpens my appetite, and seems to make me 
over.” W.J. BLAIR, Corning, N. Y. 


















| “IT have made it a rule for years to use a spring medi- 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Every passing day adds to the already massive bulk of | 


evidence as to the curative powers of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla. Letters are continually being received from peo- 
ple in widely separated sections of the country telling 
of their experience with and great benefit derived from 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Just now it is being specially com- 
mended for spring debility and as a blood puritier, ex- 
pelling from the blood every trace of scrofula or othe 
impurity. Now is the time to take it. 

“I was for five years a sufferer with boils, all run down, 
and was at one time obliged to give up work. Before 


taking all of two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was en- | 


tirely cured.”—R. M. LANE, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Purifies the Blood 


“My wife was trowbled with dizziness and constipa- 


tion, and her blood has been in bad order—in fact, she | 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is doing her | 


has been all run down, 
a wonderful amount of good.”—F. M. BALDWIN, Drug- 


BAleleS 


Heath heseeving, 


| CORSETS 


| The only perfect fitting Corset approved 


by the wearer and her physician. 
The only Corset made that can be returned 
by its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. 


cine tocleanse my blood and tone up my system, Last | gist, Blanchester, O. Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS. | spring Hood's Sarsaparilla gave me a good appetite, and | “We are selling large quantities of Hood's Sarsaparil- | yorthless imitations. 3 
Elegant for o ay eee and = pn pe Fancy Work. seemed to build me over. I cheerfully recommend it as | la, and are pushing it in preference to all others. We it 
One ounce package for -nts in postal note io: eapiibilin inion H @ . ‘ 3 P snmeinan - ous wen then tn the atronwen 

ol THE B BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. a reliable medicine.” E. M. HALE, Lima, O. | stop and convince our customers that it is the strongest 


469 Broadway, N. Y., or 35 Kingston St., Boston. “Hood's Sarsaparilla did me a great deal of good. I had | and best in the market.” A. B. LEE, Detroit, Mich. 


Beware of 
None genuine unless it has Balls 
name on the bax. 


CHICACO sonner me Chicago, Ill. 
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Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. | 


Regular four-year courses in Civil, Mechanical, Min- 


ing and Electrical Engineering, Architecture, Chemistry, | 


Physies. Natural History, ete. 
to partial or special courses. School year begins Sept. 
~% Isst. Entranee examinations will be held in Boston, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Washington and San 
Francisco, May 29th and 30th. For particulars apply to 


Students also admitted 








WEBSTER WELLS, Sec. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
Bl OUR 
NOW READY NEW SPRING CATA- 
LOGUE OF 


GARMENTS AND MER- DRY GOODS 
CHANDISE, 

Embracing everything in 

One hundred and _twent vP 


ages, profusely il- 
Py rated, with GOODS in f ATURA L COL- 
Ks. Free _ "GORY lication 2 


COOPER & ARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. That pleasant and 

active agent in the cure of all consumptive symptoms, 
_ Wilbor® 's Compound of Pure Cod-Liver Vil and Lime,’ 
is being universally adopted in medical practice. Sold | 
yy the ‘proprietor, ‘A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and 
all dr uggists, 











Russia Leather Safety Pencil 
Pocket for 10 cents. Holds 2 pens or 
pencils and secures them in the pocket so 
that they cannot fall out. Is neat and 
durable and one-third former price. 
Pocket to hold 3 pens, 15 cents. Every 
School Boy and every Business Man 
wants one. A Live Boy wanted in 
every School District to act as our agent 
to whom special prices will be given. 
Sample Pocket andAgents’ terms sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 

LAPHAM & BOGART, Manuf’s, 
3 John Street, ! N.Y 





Exquisitely Perfumed 
May Blossom ‘Toilet Soap 


bearing the rare and delicate odor of the 
Trailing Arbutus (or Plymouth May Flow- 
er). 

Sample cake, full size, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty-five cents. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 














MILES’ IMPROVED 


Nickeled Safety Pins 


TRADE Fi” mann 





No sharp corners: perfectly protected points; 
Nickel-plated * and will not corrode. 




















They are the best that are made; protected Pir 
and should be for sale everywhere. On ene A of 6 7 
for small and 10 cents for large size we will mail_a sam- 
pledoz. OAKVILLE COMPANY, Waterbury, Ct., Manfrs. 


BLUINE. 


Bluine is a preparation which comes in a sheet or card 





form as clean as white paper to take the place of the old | 


Sashion box and bottle Bluing,and is superior in every 
particular, 

One-half sheet of BLUINE be aed sufficient to use for 
one-half tub of water. One package containing 12 sheets 
sold for 10 cents will last for 24 weeks, or nearly six 
months for ordinary-sized washings, making it both su- 
perior and cheaper than any 10-cent bottle or box bluing 

sold in the market. 

n, women, boys and girls can make from 10 
to 75 cts. an hour se lling the above goods. Any boy 
or girl can sell a dozen packages or more to their neigh- 
bors, Sample dozen, circulars, full instructions, etc., sent 
on receipt of only 10 cents. Salesman to sell the trade 
— Addre 

BL U INE M’F’G CO., W. Acton, Mass. 








OF THE 


WORLD! 


Full assortmen t of the above, as well as of the celebra- 
ted EUREKA KNITTING SILK. _Embroideries, 
Flosses, etc., for sale by all a mney dealers. Sixty- 
pare Ulustrated Pamphlet, with rules for Knitting, Em- 

roidery, Crochet, ete., sent for 6 cts. in stamps. Waste 
Embroidery aan assorted colors, 40 cents per ounce, 

\ ite Se Silk, Black or assorted, 25 cts, per ounce. 
EUREKA. SILK CO., Boston, Mass, 
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| no particular disease, but was tired out from overwork, | 


and it toned me up.” Mrs. G. E. SimMONS, Cohoes, N.Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
|C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 





“Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best blood purifier.” E. 8. 
PHELPS, Worcester, Mass, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 








‘DR. WEST'S HAIR REMOVER. 


nently Removing Svuperfiuous Hair 
from the Face, Neck and Arms. 


Guaranteed harmless to the skin; leaves it soft, white 
and smooth; never fails to remove the — Ladies 
should lose no time in using it to early check and de- 
— its growth. Price, $I per bottle. Sent by mail in 

lain v egivie to any address on receipt of price by 

MERICAN DRUG (¢ On, 79 Milk Street, soston, Mass. 

















LADIES’ MANUAL OF 
FANCY WORK. 


500 be nape Yo eg full instructions in 
all kinds of Work, 50c. Manual of Em- 
broidery and Stamping, all the stitches 
illustrated and described, with direc- 
tions for dry and liquid Stamping, and 
how to make White and Black Stamp- 
ing Paint, se. //and-Book of Knitting. 
Netting and Tatting, We. Hand- hook 
of Crochet, We. All four books. 75 ets 
Stamping Outfits, including Patterr 
Powder, Pad, Silk, Needles, Direction 
etc., $1.10, See page 115 of COMPANION, 
PATCHWOR We will send any size 

pieces wanted in 50e, $1, 
| and $2 packages. Return if not satis- 
factory and money refunded, 

Mammoth Catalogues, 180 pages, of all 

of above, and of Music, a Novel- 
| Hes ete., with handsome Placque, all 

for 4 stamps. Send postal note or 
stamps and address 


F. M. TRIFET, 


19 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the follow- 
ing: “The French are proverbial for the elegance 
and style in which they dress their hair, and we 
have nothing in our country with the single ex- 
ception of the THompson Wavr, that approaches 
the quiet elegance of the French ae —Bazar. 


ELEGANT 
DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


3 PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
Manele. THAN ALL OTHERS, 
G 1.—The PATENT SPRING con- | 
forms itself in shape to EVERY | 
2.—They DO NOT HAVE A 
0, wiggy look, as all others 
—T hey cannot tear or break 
apart, but outwear THREE of any 
wave made, 4.—They CANNOT W. RIN. 
KLE or SHRINK with ~—— ss, but | 
keep their shape for years, They do not 
” fade as quickly, for they don’ “ require dre. SS- 
in uy as often as others. 6.—They are only dressed with a 
WET COMB, when they get MUSSED, and are known to 
remain ~: order for a year without takin 7.—l 
GUARANTEE EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or ree 
Sund the money if not. 8—MOST IMPOR ork NT’: 4A 
lady can look young and attractive witha THOME: 30! 
| WAVE, AS HUNDRE ae WILL ACKNOWLEDGE they look 
ten years younger. —As I have 10 eran styles of 
THOMPSON WA VES every fancy can be gratified. 
PRICES from &6 7 B12 (Blond and Gray extra). 
Also, the most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT of 
Ss bade from 85. to 850. GRAY HAIR A 
SPECIALTY. 
we peated of parties endeavoring to agit | 
7 ou Waves representing = to be th | 
hompson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to “RS. my oad Mend for Catalogue to 
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No. 32 East 14th Street, 


Florence Darning Silk ® 


SOFT FINISH. 








PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 


Repairs on Silk or Woolen Stockings 
and Undergarments. 


Woolen Stockings darned with this Silk last much 


longer, and are free from the disagr le bunches 
caused by the use of wool yarns for mending purposes. 

In buying NEW Hosiery, of whatever material, Ladies 
will greatly increase its "durability by “running” the 
heels and toes with FLORENCE DARNING SILK. 

This process, by reason of the soft and pliable nature 
of the Silk, does not cause discomfort to the wearer. 
SOLD BY ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS, 

Our latest Book on Knitting (No. 5), with samples of 
Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt of three 

nt stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 
FLORENCE, MASS, 





| Button-Hole, Point Russe, 














LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 





New Edition of our Book of INSTRUCTIONS and PAT- 
TERNS for Artistic Needle Work, Kensinaton Embroidery, 
ete. It contains a list of the Fabrics aud Materials used 


FOY HARMON & co., New Haven, Conn. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO.’S 
Celebrated Corsets. 








in Decorative Needle-work, Patterns for Lady’s Hand 


Bag, Scrap Basket, Pin Cushion, Whisk Broom Holder, 
Splasher, Banner Lamp Shade, Tidy, Mat,Oak-Leaf Lace, 
| Umbrella Case, Table Scarf, Work hag, etc. Tells how to 
| make South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Janina, Knot, 
Snowflake, Star, Satin,Chain, 
Wound, Stem, Plush, Rococo, Open- Work, ¥F illing. Trish, 
Hem and Feather Stitches.’ Gives the Terms used in 
Crochet and Knitted Stitches. Contains Directions for 


| Stamping and over 200 ILLUSTRATIONS of our PERFOR- | 


ATED STAMPING PATTERNS, including Illustrations of 
Wild Roses, Pansies, Golden Rod, Sumac, Corcomb, Pop- 
pres, Snow- halls, Daisies, Hops, Burberries, Cactus, Wood- 
hine, Ferns, Corners, Wreaths, Scallops, Braids, Vines, Out- 
lines, etc. We send this book by mail for 18 S two-et, stamps. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR PATCHW(C ° 
A New Kook of PATTERNS and INSTRUCTION ae mak- 
ing CRAZY PATCHWORK. Price only 15 cents. 
COLORED Cross-Stitch PATTERNS Deer’s Head, 
Calla Lily, Dog, Cat and Rabbit. Prioc, 20 cents, 


WORSTED srivcs PATTERNS. 


EW EDITION of this Popular Book, 16 Extra Pages! 
It contains 12 Alphabets and over 100 other Patterns 
of Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Roses,Pan- 
sy, Stork, Elephant, Deer, Bear, Rooster, Cats, Dogs, Rab- 
bit, Bugs, Butterftes, Comic Designs, ete. Price, 2 cents, 
TIDY PATTERNS for making /ava enees, Honey 
Comb and Twine Tidies, Price, 2 cx ent 
MACRAME LACE ANnp RICK-RACK TRIMMING. 
A Book of Patterns and Instructions for making Mac- 
rame Lace and Rick- Rack Trimming. Price, 15 cents. 
sARGE POINT-RUS PATTERNS for making 
JAVA bes TOILET SETS, ete. Price, 10 cents, 
ARNED LACE PATTERNS 
A New Book. containing 60 DARNED LACE PATTE RNS, 
used for making bg pe ag Toilet Sets, Shams, 
Bed “CR eads, OCHE ons, Edgi Price, 25 cents. 


T AND KNITTED LA 


om GRO cr CROCHET and KNITTED LACE contains 
Patterns for —— a, Edgings, etc., with 
Directions for Mak 1. *rice, 30 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER ! The retail price of all the Books and 
+ Patterns in this advertisement is 
$1.%. We send them ALL (everything in this advertise- 
ment) by mail, postege paid, for $1.00 and 3 two-cent 
stamps. Send for ALL, and sell what you don’t want at 
the retail prices. . Address, J.F.INGAL LS, Ly mn, Mass, 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing ner, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market. 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
——_ Tubs water peoet, 
Over 300,000 in use. Send 
for catalogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 


NASHUA, | N. H. 
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A Grand Combination 


The best Political and Family newspaper in the United 
States, with the best Agricultural journal, and a good 
reliable Watch for but fifty cents more than the price 

| of Ast alone, 
Weekly Courier-Journal and the Semi- 

hly Home and Farm, for the purpose of add- 
jy rent 000 New Subse ribers to their lists in the 
next four months, make the following UNPAR- 
ALLELED OFFER: the two papers for one 
year and the Waterbury Watch, for vonly #4. See 
the reduction made: 

REGULAR PRICES, 

Courier-Journal . $1.50 
Home and Farm. 5 


COMBINATION OFFER. 
t7- The TWO 









Waterbury Watch. .... 350 | PAPERS and 
the WATCH 
$5.50 for only 





Chief) is an ly asanme enemy of monopolies and 
the spirit of subsidy as embodied in 


THAT THIEVING. 
TARIFF! 


It is too well-known to render it necessary to speak of its 
character as a public news and family —- 
ome and Farm has the largest and most 
attractive list of contributors of any agricultural paper 
in the country. Its columns are devoted exclusively to 
Agricultural and Home Topics. meets phase of Farm 
life depicted and commented on. It is made by far- 
mers for farmers. It treats Household matters ex- 
tensively, and is indispensable to every housekeeper. 
The WATERBURY WATCH sells at the manu- 
factory for $3.50, and is widely known as the best 
cheap Watch ever Panees | before the public. For 
ont #4 this Watch and t apers, one year, 
ill be sent. Watch to one ati ress, and papers to 
pA when so desired. The Watch. under this offer, 
will cost $1 less than it can be bought for at the manu- 
factory. Courier-Journal and Home and Farm, 
without watch, will be sent one year for $1.50, Sample 
copies sent free of charge. Subscriptions can be sent to 
either W. N. HOLDEMAN Pres. Courier Journal 
Go. Louisvilie. Ky. oF Hy ¥. AVERY & SONS, 
Hlishers Home and Farm, Louisville, Ky, 











The Courier-Journal(Henry Watterson,Editor-in- | 





There are no ¢ orsets so well known throughout the 
United States and the Continent of Europe as Thom- 
son’s. The Glove- Fitting is Fauitless, Their 
Durability is also a great source of popularity—-the G@ 
quality particularly, wearing twice as long as ordi- 
nary Corsets. They received the highest award at Paris 
Exposition; World’s Fair, London; Centennial at Phil- 
adelphia, and at American Institute, 1881, 1882 and 1883, 

If not found where you are accustomed to purchase, 
send by mail $1.00 for an R H, or $1.50 for G quality, the 
latter being made of heavy Coutil. Send for descrip- 
tive catalogue of other styles. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 





Be 


- os "we 














923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 

Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and Elegance of form, and being made in various styles 
and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians recommend 
them. They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive tere 
given. Ladies make this a profitable and per- 


nent business. Price $1.50, and upwards. Orders by 


na 
mail promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms to agents, 
A ME GRISWOLD & CO., 

Or to General Agents: 923 Broadway, N. 
Madame K. A. GRISWOLD, 32 Winter St., Boston, ices, 
J. B. PUTNAM. 126 State Street. Chicago, oii 
J. B. WYGANT & CO., Fredonia, N. ¥ 
H. F. Kine & Co., 814 Main Street, City, Mo. 


FAIR DEALING. 


TheNew 
Czarina 
Switch 

with 
Six 
Points, 

, $5, $6, 

$8,$10, 

$19, 


On receipt of sample shade, we will for- 
ward Hair goods by mail to any part of the 
U. &. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


34 





” 








MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 
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THE YOUTH’S 








ANG Y Advertising Cards, 


20c, 4 for 
12 packs, $1. GEM Carb Co, 


, Lynn, Mass, 


L( 0k ie 
CEMENTIN 


mends glass, 
wood, &c. 


china, earthe 
See Poem, April loth ene . 





ONE-CENT 2 NEW SET OF CARDS, 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 
apa » Patchwork, Beautiful Silks in / We. and $1 


J 
100 
I 


( VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music o i? 2c.; l0OHorse shoe. Floral andBirdChromo 
Cards, bie . HATHAWAY. | 339 Wash. St.. Boston, Mass, 


AGENTS’ Wanted tosell DR, CHASE'S 2000 RECIPE B00K, 


Sellsat sight. You double your money, 


dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, 
10 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c,; 100 7rans- | 
fer Pictures, 100.3; 2GemChromos, 20e.; or the lot 
for 25c. Name this paper. 
— $l. j-in. pieces, We. 35 02. E mbroldery 


g't Silk, SIL K MANFG.,, Clintonville, Conn, 
25 E oes Decalcomanias or Transfer Pictures, 
lise, Every boy and girl wants them. Agents 
HENRY STOREY, 7 Thomas St., N. Y. 
SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION given by mail 
bya practic al teacher, $5.00 per month. 
M. L. COLESON, 115 Monroe St., 
SILKS SAT INS and BR OCADE VELVETS for 
PATCHWORK. Large samples 25 cents, 
CHAMPION SILK WORKS. New Haven, Conn, 
Lithograph Cards, no two alike, 


snore se 


packages Sample s l0e, Eureka Silk Co, 


. Northford, Ct, 
Notwo: alike. ul il Imported EK mbosse <i Se i 'p 
Pictur & Co., Hamden, ¢ t. | 
joreign Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval sheet | 
oncom. 25 per ct. Geo.W. Green & Co., Medford,Mass, 


ARDS. 4Beautiful Moss Rose, a ted Embossed 
Cards for scrap book or easel, size 4x6 in., only 20c, 
Address IMPORTED C ARD Co. Cc lintonville, Conn, | 





| 
| 
| 








-| 
Ann Arbor, Meh 
| 


H.E.SLAYTON,Montpelier, Vt. 


16 4-in. Bpeeawaeth Sem G8. 50) to $7 per yard, 






wi aaied. 


Chicago, Til. 





for souvenirs 
10) Scrap Book Pictures, 
Clintonville, Conn, 


of friendship, ete., 


Jets. CLINTON BROS., 
Learn TELEGRAPHY here 


YOUNG ME will give you a situation. Circu- 


lars free. VALENTINE BROS,, Janesville, Wis. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS All kinds of pictures en- 

* larged to any size inCray- 
on, India Ink, Water Colors or Oil. Send stamp 
for price-list. J. ys SUEPARD, Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 


PRANG’S ARTISTIC CARDS. 


‘ARP ENTERS S AND JO] JOINERS.—SEND FOR 
Saunders’ Patent Automatic Boring Machine, $6.50, 
Satisfaction guaranteec 

WELLS MANUFACTURING CO., Ashaway, R. I. 

HONOGRAPHY or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND 

Catalogue of works by Benn Fitman, with alphabet 
and illustrations for beginners sent on a »plie ation 
Address Phonographic Institute, ¢ theinnati, Ohio. 
WaAnsTeED ACENTS at once to sell the authen- 

tie and complete life of WENDELL PHILLIPs, by 

Geo. Lowell Austin. The people are waiting for it. 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass, 


E.P.CARPENTER ORGANS 
And ORGAN ACTIONS the best! 


See advertisem’t in April 24 issue of Youth's Companion. 


and we 





SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 


in 0c. and $1.00 packages. Elegant varieties, Our 20-cent 
package of best Embroidery Silk assor’d colors, free with 
every 31 0 orde r. Y ALE SIL K WorKs, New Haven, © Ct 





MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns,stamped in colors on —, 
Permanent business for age nts. Catalogue for stamp. 
Frost & Co,, 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Name this pape r. 


HIRES’: IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


Package, 25c, Makes 5 gallons of a de. 
licious, sparkling and wholesome be v- 
er: age, oe oy = Druggists, or sent by mail on receipt | 
of 25e, likes, 48 N. Del. Ave., » Phils ude Iphia, | Pa. 














. 

100 Beautiful Large Picture Cards for Sore Books, 
all different. The finest colleetion ever offered for the 
money, By mail for fifteen (15) two-cent stamps, | 


ZETNA CARD CO., 104 Fulton St., New York, | 


6) FINE AIR PLANTS by mail $1.25, requires no 

ae Sil, suspend or nail them to the eciling, post or 

tree, Indoors or out. Are a great curiecity, as not one 

In rson ina hundred ever saw one, Florida Moss, 3 feet 

ong, tine for decorating rooms, package by mail, 50 cts. 
), SNOOK, box 70, DELAND, FLORIDA, 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. 


Exgs and Chicks for sale. Send stamp for descriptive 
ircular and price-list. 
E. FE. KENNIC ‘OT ‘Ee Arlington Ileights, Cook Co., Ills. 


“SILK AND SATIN PIECES 


FOR PATCHWORK, Samples with Sprays of F lowe 
ers stamped on them, Also Book of Patterns and In- 
structions for PATCHWORK, containing 40 /oint Russe 




















and Snow-F lake sabi i, Ss: for 14 two-cent stamps, 
(8 ets.) . F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASs, 
5 Large F: aney Advertising Cards, all gold, 
notwo alike » 34e, Card Co.,Montpelier, Vt, 
Pint tS send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Cards, 100 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
Kk ANT Silk-F ringed, Birthday or Easter | 
4Cards, 10¢, each, Cann Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


We send enough clegant silk tomake 4- 10in. | 
blocks for #1, including lithograph diagram | 
showing how to put them toge ther from prize 
designs. Faney work material at wholesale 
ices. Waste embroider “agg soe per oz, 
Samples to make 10-in, block NEW YORK 
SILK AND SUPPLY Co,,¢ 8 Brondwe ic Wee He 


MOSAIC 
PATCH 
WORK 











INSIST ON GEING SHOWN THE 


LDREDGE 


Sewing Machines Chicago and New York. 


AMERICAN ART 


| 
. 
Photographs, Engravings, ¢ can be exquisitely cole | 
ored with Liquid Art ¢ ‘olors made from Diamond Dyes, | 
Full directions for this beautiful art work, with a hand- 
some colored cabinet photo,sent to any address for lets, 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL CEMENT. 


AN STAN’S STRATENA! 


Best in the world for MENDING ALL KINDS of 
ATERIAL. Druggists say so. GET the GENU- 
INE. Full name blown in bottle. Stronger than Glue, 


“Horlick’s Food for Infants hi is saved 

many lives,” writes R. NV. Tooker, M.D, 
Chicago ill. Sol l ‘by all 
druggists, Price 40 and 
75 ets. Sent by mail for 
amount in stamps. 


" Book sent free. 
HORL ICK’S FOOD co. Racine, Wis, 


RUPTURE CURED 





























without the injury trusses infllet, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J. A. SHERMAN‘’S method. His book 
contains endorsements of Physicians, — ters, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been enre It is mailed 

for Neents. Office, 51 Broadway, New Y ork. 
FANCY 25 pieces assorted Ribbon, 2 to 5 in, 
wide, }) ets. Silk Pieces STAMPED 


READY TO WORK.With Sprays, Buds, 
Butterflies, Mouse, &c., enough for 


RIBBON 
1 Square, ‘ic, Stamping alone worth 


FOR GRAZY. | ive. . New Book of FANCY A ay HES, 
pA PAUUIADK § Instruction tor aboys, } fe, fit for | 


ARKER, Evr 


ry, | 


COMPANION. 

















MAY 8, 1884, 
| are reporting great success selling our 
} AGENTS Pillow Sham Holder, Gives uni- 
versal satisfaction. Active lady and gentlemen agents | * 
wanted for unoccupied territory. A complete canvass- | 
| ing outfit free. V rite at once for terms to N. HOLMES | 
& Co., 357 W ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 
= oy gS ay yy A qr es | | Life being a sedentary one, I am subject to all the | Saved! My brother’s son, JAMES ARMSTRONG, 
ayto: » fo 4 . RF P : ° 
List of New and SECOND-HAND MACHINES. complaints, inconveniences, and annoyances com- | was afflicted with a sore on the jaw bone, which 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 


BICY CLES S Repaire d and Nickel-Plated, 
ae Agents wanted for 


(TPHE COMPLETE HOME. this beautiful 


book. New edition.—New bindings. New illustrations 
from new designs. Superbly gotten up. Same low price. 
Adapted to all classes. Sells at sight. Agents doing big 


work. Excellent terms, 1 ne handsomest prospectus ever 
issued. Apply now. Bradley, Garretson & Co., 66 No. 4th 
St., Phila., fp a, Also other grand new books and Bibles. S. 


Hunting, Fishing and Pleasure Boats. 


Cedar or Pine. A good Clin- 
ee Ff ker-bu®@t boat, 15 feet long, 

36-inch beam, weight 50 to 75 
It oars, $20. Boats built to order. Send stamp for 
catalogue. POW Ll & LAS, Waukegan, 
Ill. _Manufae turers of Windmills, P umps, & etc. 


YOUNG LADIES! 
Do You Want a Piece of Popular Music? 


Send us names and P. 0. address of ten mothers of 
families in your town or county. Music will be mailed 
to you promptty on receipt of list. Address 

LK DIPT HERIA CURE CO.. 
68 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
yy 


q y - , 5 q 4 Led y x +} 
In every town to re tail our splendid Silver Steel Pens. 
Big pay. We make them in boxes of 1 gross, 144 pens, 
assorted sizes; large for Stores, Banks, Offices? small for 
Ladies, Schools, &e. Price 0c. per box, postpaid; 5 boxes 
$2. They retail at le. each, or l0c. per doz., and almost 
everybody buys Holly Pen Works, Meriden, Ct. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys, 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Send three-cent stamp for new il- 

lustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTE 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP- BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
oes slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 
Bpecially adapted for lady canvas- 

sers. adre 

T, E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
E xclusive territory. Partic ulars free. 







qt y 














PRICE. “A Boy’s Best Friend ishis Mother,” ” 290.5 
“When the Robins Nest Again,” eek 
“Peek-a-Boo,” 22c.; “Sweet Violets,” 22c.; “Only 


Pansy Blossom, 27.3 ;“Clayton’s Grand March, be 
“When the Leaves’ Begin to 


Turn,” 40c. All other Pieces 
equally cheap. Send two 
stamps for I34-page Catalogue 
of Music and Music Books, 


MUSIC 





F. TRIFET, 19 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
DYSPEPTICS. needa 
If th omach has be- | 








come irritated through 
too high living, follow 
theexample of those who 
have _ ordered e's 
Food Blane Mange. Thir- 
ty years’ use has demon- 
strated its value as a 
dietetic, and it is also de= 
licious. Recipes for pre- 
paring it accompany 
each can, 4 sizes,35e 

$1.25 and $1.75, Seid by 
Drugyists.Send toWool- 
rich & Co,,Palmer,Mass, 
for pamphlets contain- 
ing full information, 














HOW 10 DO IT! 


“LUSTRA PAINTING” is a superb memes ad 
decorating Screens, Curtains, Table-covers, 
There is not a lady in the land who cannot do it we ithont 
personal tuition by the aid of the complete book of in- 
hay ion, “How to Do *Lustra’ Painting,” by the inven- 
to H. BRAGDON, ARTIST, 
StU pio BLpG, 4TH Ay, & 25TH ST., NEW YORK City. 

Send Postal Note for 50 cents. 


Parlor Mantel Bed. 
he best, che apest 
an most. practical 
Parlor Bed. Price.in- 
cluding best woven 
wires es! Mat- 
tress, $10 and up- 
wards. Send for cir- 
cular & particulars. 
The best and cheapest 
invention of the age 
om room, HER- 
W. Lapp, 14 
Richmondsi, Boston. 

















“For Best Window Shade Fixtures.” 
—Award Southern Exhibition, 
Louisville, 1883. 


Hartshorn’s 
Shade Rollers 


Many Millions in Use. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, | 


486 Broadway, New York, a 
Cottage Organs are the | 


Ss BEST in the world, For 


sweetness and purity of tone combined with great vol- 
ume and power, they are unsurpassed, For beauty of 
style, elegance of tinish and artistie workmanship, they 
lead the world. An Agent Wanted in every county. 
We give special price (very low) to any person who buys 
the tirst York Cottage Organ in any vicinity where 
we have no agent. Send for Catalogue. Address 


WEAVER ORGAN & PIANO CO., York 














ge -The Celebrated York | 





» Pay’ 


Ask your furniture Dealer for the 


ROSS TABLE BED. 


(CLOSED. ) (OPEN.) 


A special size 
for Children, 


Eight 


from 






$3000 


A Table in day time; Full sized bed at night, 


| mon to the inactive. 





| tle. Of druggists. C. 





FOREST CITY FURNITURE CO. Rockford,IIl. 
WHOLFSALE MA PRS, 





A 


Sometimes my liver fs atfect- 
ed to such an extent as to cause dyspepsia and 
indigestion. At other times my kidneys refuse 
to act, causing a dull pain below them, and sub- 
jecting me to much suffering, especially when, in 
sympathy with these difficulties, my brain refuses 
to accomplish the allotted tasks of a writer. To 


Relief . 


I have used, from time to time, with most satisfac- 
tory results, DR. AYER’S SARSAPARIL- 
LA, which in connection with AYER’S CA- 
THARTIC PILLS, has quickly restored me to 


health, and to the use of my intelfectual faculties. | 
I cheerfully and conscientiously recommend the | 


above named medicines, 


in preference to any 
others. 


José M. Acvayo, 
Vice-consul of Italy. 
4 P. O. Square, Boston, Mass., Feb. 18, 1884. 


3 
Ayer’s Sa 

HIGHLY CON 
The MOST RELIABLE and 


BLOOD P 


Sold by all Druggists. 





REWARD | CARDS! 


A new optics, of Imported Re- 
ward and Text Cards, all new de- 
signs, made by the finest Artists 
in Europe, and the work executed 
by the oldest and most experi- 
i enced lithographic house in Ger- 
many. There are 50 beautiful de- 

signs, elegantly embossed, and 
they form the most pleasing and attractive assortment 
of Reward Cards ever offered in this country. We want 
the name = 
Teacher in the United States; and 
everyone who will send us 2 two- 
cent Stamps and the name and 
address of three other teachers, 
will receive the above package ot 
50 Cards, and your choice of either 
two handsome Mantel Cards, or 
Sac het, as a present, by return mail, post-paid by us. 
GEO. S. VIBBERT & co., Clintonv ille, Conn. 


Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “By 
the way, how is that Ca- 
tarrh of yours?” “Why, 
it’s simply horrid, gettin: 
worse every day.” “W. rel, 
why don’t you try ‘Dr. 
’ Sure Cure’? I 
y it will cure you.” 
“Well, then I will for I’ ve 
tried everything els 
Just six weeks afterward 
they met again, and ‘No. 3° 
said, “Why, how much better you look; what's up? Go- 
ing to get married, or what? ell, ves, anc it’s all 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for “Catarrh ;’ oh, 
why didn’t I know of it a a it’s simply wonderful.” 
Send 10 cents to Dr R. Sykes, 181 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, for valuable 14 of full information, and men- 
tion the “Two Ladies.” 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


For Persons of all ages. 
A Wonderful Cure _ for Gongina, 
Colds, Bronchitis & Consumption. 
Bi : NISHE Ss (acute or 


and address of eve 















From Your 
TEACHER 











an elegant Perfume 








COU G HS 

















oe CU. RES. in Fact, 
remedies have failed, 


aie re other 





E r Croup and dines Rriees 8 Congh—sre ry family 
aon keep it in re ane ss 50c, and 1 per bot- 
N.CRITTE TON Propr..New York, 


Pike's” ey pasty re » in One Minute. 
~~German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 






































satisfaction, 
and as orders are 
filled in succession as 


good, but some are best. 
16c. for Three month< subscription, 
which will entitle you te privileges of 






NO Wand receive pi 


nener by refurn mat?, 











sore grew worse and spread until it became one 
running mass of ulcers, covering that side of his 
face and neck, and the shoulder. We were told 
that nothing could be done for it, but reading of the 
cures effected by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
we determined to try that medicine as a last re- 
sort. The result was that my nephew 


Gained 


rapidly in health. With the use of three bottles, 
the sores healed, and they were cured without a 
scar, except where lanced by our doctor, before 
we began using the SARSAPARILLA. My nephew 
remains perfectly well to this day. My mother 
was also cured by the same medicine of a weak- 


| ness which the doctors had pronounced incurable. 


Mrs. Betsey Drown, 
35 Cushing Street. 
Lowell, Mass., March 5, 1884. 


rsaparilla, 


CENTRATED, 
the MOST ECONOMICAL 


URIFIER, 


$1; six bottles for $5. 





“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Sealled 

Head, Eezemas, and every form of Itching, Sealy, 
Pimply, Scrofulous and Inherited Diseases of the Blood. 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured by the CuTI- 
CURA REMEDIES, Absolutely pure and safe. Cuticura, 
the Great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cutieura Soap. an exquisite 
Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby Soap, 25 cents, 
and Cuticura Resolvent, the new Blood Purifier, $1, are 
sold by druggists. Potter Drug and Che gs © = Bos- 
ton. tei Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases 











For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, M Canton, Mass. e 


Hair Falling Out. 


To those troubled with loss, or falling out of the 
hair, we can furnish a means of prompt and positive 
cure. Treatise giving explicit particulars mailed free. 
Address: THE HAIR RETAINING SPECIFIC 
CO., CENTREVILLE, Mass. 





have been pre 
p paring the yoru 
collections of splendi 
planta for the readers of this 
magazine, and now, for a lim 
ted time, when the first breath 
of spring awakens nature, they are 
thrown open toall. The Rose 
is the Queen of Flowers, = 
our Ever-Blooming Roses 
quick, elegant, aud prolific - 

ring, aud we have arranged these 


. bea 
meetin that each BUSH is of a different, valuable varicty. 


ts are so grown that they will bear a profusion o 


seon and contin- OU R 
a beautiful pa ore devoted e 


usly until frost. 
We publish monthly 

‘lowers, and Fruita. Wherever 

atroduced, the merit of our paper - has made 





the Orcha 


00 we will » ail. post-paid, 
ver-' blcoming Recess ‘eas 
Sed AND GARDEN one year, 





